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HIS  CATALOG  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  student  interested 
in  either  full-time  or  part-time  study  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Catalogs  are  available  from  the  following  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
University: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Degrees  offered:  Associate  in  Arts;  Bachelor 
of  Arts;  Bachelor  of  Science;  Master  of  Arts  (anthropology,  art,  economics, 
economic  history,  education,  English,  French,  German,  history,  journalism, 
linguistics,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  public  relations, 
religion,  Russian,  sociology,  Spanish,  speech  art,  statistics);  Master  of 
Science  (biology,  chemistry,  earth  sciences,  physics,  science  teaching); 
Master  of  Education.  (Doctorates  offered  through  the  Graduate  School.) 

School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration.  Degrees  offered:  Associ- 
ate in  Arts;  Associate  in  Public  Administration;  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Government;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Administration;  Master  of 
Arts  (government,  public  administration).  (Doctorates  offered  through  the 
Graduate  School.) 

School  of  International  Service.  Degrees  offered:  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Master 
of  Arts  (international  relations  and  organization,  area  studies);  Master  of 
International  Service.  (Doctorate  offered  through  the  Graduate  School.) 

Graduate  School.  Degrees  offered:  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  area  studies, 
business  administration,  economics,  economic  history,  government,  history, 
international  relations  and  organization,  mathematics,  psychology,  public 
administration,   sociology  and  statistics;   Doctor  of  Education. 

The  Washington  College  of  Law.  Degree  offered:  Juris  Doctor. 

College  of  Continuing  Education.  Degree  offered:  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
General  Studies;  also  non-degree  division  of  the  University. 

Lucy  Webb  Hayes  School  of  Nursing.    Degree  offered:  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


General  Information  Bulletin.  Published  annually,  this  Bulletin  provides 
important  supplemental  information  on  a  University-wide  basis  and  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  each  School  Catalog. 


Wesley  Theological  Seminary.  The  Seminary  is  affiliated  with  the  University 
and  located  on  its  campus.  Degrees  offered:  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology; 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology;   Master  of  Religious  Education. 


For  complete  information  and  appropriate  catalog  concerning  each  college 
or  school  of  the  University,  phone,  write  or  visit: 

OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS 
THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20016  Telephone:  Area  Code  202—244-6800 


"A  great  society  is  a  society  in  which  its  men  of  business  think  greatly  of 
their  functions." 

Alfred  North  Whitehead 
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SESSION 


Academic  Calendar 


1965-1966 


Classes  begin 
Thanksgiving  recess 
Christmas  vacation 
Fall  session  ends 


September  15 
November  25-28 
December  19-January  2 
January  22 


SPRIHG 
SESSION 


Classes  begin 

Washington's  Birthday 
holiday 

Spring  vacation 

Memorial  Day  holiday 

University  fifty-second 
annual  Commencement 


February  2 

February  22 
April  6-12 
May  30 

June  5 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Class  dates  are  announced  in  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin 
published  in  April. 


Students  should  consult  the  Session  Bulletin  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  session  for  a  more  detailed 
schedule.  Any  changes  or  adjustments  necessary  in 
the  academic  calendar  above  will  be  noted  in  the 
Session  Bulletin. 
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University,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues,  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20016,  monthly  except  in  the  month  of  July.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Volume  41,  Number  10, 
August,  1965. 
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General  Information 


The  American  University,  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  February  24,  1893,  is  a  coeducational,  privately  endowed,  Methodist  related, 
urban  university.  It  welcomes  students  and  scholars  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
nationalities.  Its  goal  is  excellence  in  all  of  its  activities. 

Please  consult  the  annual  General  Information  Bulletin  for  information  on 
the  University's  history,  facilities,  programs  and  degrees,  admission  requirements, 
academic  information,  library  resources,  financial  assistance,  student  personnel 
services,  residence  facilities,  student  activities,  tuition  and  other  charges,  alumni 
activities,  etc. 


Accreditation 


The  American  University  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  University  Senate  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  Associations  of  American  Colleges,  of  Urban 
Universities,  of  University  Evening  Colleges,  and  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association,  and  approved  by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

It  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
States  and  a  member  of  the  Midwest  Conference  on  Graduate  Study  and  Research. 

Its  School  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Business  Administration. 

Its  Washington  College  of  Law  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools  and  is  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 


The  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  is  accredited  by  the  American  Association 
of  Theological  Schools  and  the  University  Senate  of  The  Methodist  Church. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL    OF    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Washington,  D.  C.  20016 
Dear  Reader: 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  introduce  you  to  our  School. 
We  are  a  young  and  rapidly  growing  institution,  proud  of  our  goals, 
philosophy,  and  achievements;  of  our  Faculty,  alumni,  and  programs. 
We  hope  that  after  reading  this  Catalog,  you  will  share  our  excitement  and 
enthusiasm. 

Whether  you  are  planning  undergraduate  or  graduate  study,  con- 
sider carefully  the  many  varied  and  satisfying  opportunities  available  to 
our  graduates.  Business  is  a  challenging,  exciting,  rewarding  career  field. 
Holders  of  Business  Administration  degrees  are  eagerly  demanded,  not  only 
by  business  firms,  but  by  government  agencies,  the  military,  voluntary 
associations,  and  even  religious  and  non-profit  organizations. 

While  no  school  can  teach  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  successful 
executives  must  know,  and  while  your  future  must  largely  depend  on  you 
yourself,  the  record  clearly  shows  that  our  School  provides  an  excellent  edu- 
cational foundation  for  personal  and  professional  growth  and  achievement. 

F.  R.  Kappel,  Board  Chairman  of  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.,  well  expressed  the  major  goal  of  all  organizations:  "Our  number 
one  aim  is  to  have  in  all  management  jobs,  the  most  vital,  intelligent,  positive 
and  imaginative  men  we  can  possibly  find."  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  business 
leader,  government  executive,  international  public  servant,  underscored  the 
problem  and  the  opportunity:  "The  great  need  of  the  world  today  is  for 
one  million  managers  and  administrators." 

We  believe  the  pages  that  follow  will  provide  you  useful  information 
for  making  a  wise  choice  of  your  academic  career  and  after-graduation 
future.  We  also  urge  you  to  visit  our  Campus  (arranged  through  Admissions 
Office)   and  to  write  us  for  further  details. 

Business  now,  more  than  ever  before,  must  have  the  highest  quality 
of  leadership  if  our  free  society  is  to  survive.  This  means  that  in  preparing 
tomorrow's  business  leaders,  we  need  students  of  the  highest  caliber.  But, 
student  caliber  must  not  be  defined  solely  in  intellectual  terms,  or  measured 
primarily  by  the  ability  to  memorize  and  recite  back  information  that 
professor  and  textbook  provide.  Executives  must  make  decisions,  solve 
problems,  put  knowledge  to  work.  Personal  characteristics  of  honesty, 
integrity,  determination,  initiative,  imagination,  alertness,  ability  to  get 
results  through  people,  and  willingness  to  work  and  accept  responsibility 
are  equally  important  in  executive  success. 

We  seek  to  do  five  years  work  in  the  four  of  our  -undergraduate 
curriculum,  and  make  even  more  stringent  demands  in  our  graduate  pro- 
grams. We  educate  today  for  the  demands  of  tomorrow  in  a  world  whose 
rapid  change  makes  the  picture  of  tomorrow  blurred  and  indistinct.  We 
therefore  need  superior  students,  measured  by  all  of  the  above  criteria,  if  our 
Faculty  is  to  succeed  in  its  mission. 

If  you  wish  an  effective,  liberalizing  education  that  will  help  prepare 
you  for  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  future,  and  if  you  can  meet  our  admission 
standards,  we  invite  your  application  to  our  School. 

Sincerely, 
Nathan  A.  Baily 
Dean 


History  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration 


Although  The  American  University  conferred  degrees  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  the  first  formally  organized  and  continuous 
program  in  Business  Administration  was  established  in  June  1946.  Known  as  the 
Business  and  Industrial  Management  curriculum,  this  was  an  intensive  90  credit 
certificate  program  developed  for  returning  veterans  on  the  basis  of  a  special 
report  of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  Jurisdictionally,  the  BIM 
Program  was  in  the  Department  of  Economics. 

With  the  growth  in  enrollment  and  the  plan  to  establish  a  School  of 
Business  Administration,  this  program  was  expanded  to  a  full  four  year  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  Majors  were  established  in 
Accounting  and  Transportation,  then  in  Real  Estate,  Advertising,  Retailing,  Bank- 
ing, and  Personnel.  The  business  programs  grew  to  the  largest  single  area  of 
enrollment  in  the  University  and  became  a  Division  of  Business  Studies. 

Continued  growth  was  recognized  by  retitling  the  Department  "Economics 
and  Business  Administration"  and  then  by  separation  into  two  Departments. 
In  1949,  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  was  authorized.  On  April 
22,  1955,  the  Department  of  Business  Administration,  with  the  largest  enrollment 
in  the  University  at  the  undergraduate  and  master's  level,  became  a  School. 
The  nation's  capital  for  the  first  time  had  a  School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  absence  until  this  time  of  such  a  School  is  most  significant  in  terms 
both  of  the  stature  and  importance  accorded  to  private  business  enterprise  at  the 
seat  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  lack  of  any  strong  feeling  of  a  need  for 
professional  education  in  business  administration  among  those  responsible  for  the 
daily  operations  of  our  country's  largest  business.  The  drastic  change  created  by 
the  School  is  perhaps  most  dramatically  illustrated  by  government  employees  now 
making  up  half  of  the  School's  part-time  enrollment.  Their  understanding  of 
how  our  business  system  actually  operates  will  be  determined  to  a  large  degree 
by  the  School's  effectiveness  in  the  classroom.  The  School  thus  serves  as  a  unique, 
non-political  meeting  ground  for  business  and  government  that  can  do  much  to 
create  better  understanding  and  greater  cooperation  between  these  two  major 
elements  in  our  society. 

In  April  1957,  the  School  was  authorized  to  offer  (under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Graduate  School)  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Business 
Administration  degree,  thus  adding  to  its  curriculum  the  highest  degree  of 
academic  scholarship. 

From  1950  to  date,  1195  students  have  earned  the  B.S.  in  B.A.,  314  the 
M.B.A.,  and  11  the  Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration. 
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Philosophy  of  the  School 

The  primary  purpose  of  The  American  University  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  positions  of  executive  responsibility 
and  for  leadership  in  our  society.  Whether  the  career  be  in  private  business  or  in  a 
non-profit  institution,  in  education  as  a  teacher  of  business  or  an  administrator,  in 
the  military,  or  in  an  area  of  government  calling  for  competence  in  business  man- 
agement, whether  the  career  be  at  home  or  overseas,  the  School's  programs  are 
designed  to  help  develop  the  knowledge,  educational  horizons,  background,  and 
skills  required  for  eventual  success  in  policy-making  positions.  The  programs  call 
for  a  broad  base  of  general  education,  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our 
private  enterprise  system,  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  the  business  climate  and 
overall  needs  and  problems,  familiarity  with  organizational  principles  and  behavior, 
analytical  competence,  and,  above  all,  a  knowledge  of  the  "why's." 

"The  man  who  knows  how  will  always  have  his  job;  the  man 
who  knows  why  will  be  his  boss!" 

The  School  believes  its  graduates  must  clearly  understand,  appreciate, 
implement  in  their  careers,  and  be  able  to  explain  the  following  principles: 

•  The  basic  measure  of  efficiency  of  the  modern  business  unit  in  terms  of 
operations  and  contribution  to  our  society  is  its  profitability.  Without  profit, 
no  business  enterprise  endures  or  serves  society.  Without  profit  and  private 
enterprise,  the  American  achievement  would  have  been  impossible.  Without 
economic   freedom,   political   freedom   cannot   endure. 

•  The  need  to  make  a  profit  in  competition  with  other  firms,  domestic  and 
foreign,  motivates  and  drives  a  business  to  higher  efficiency,  to  expansion, 
to  innovation,  to  rapid  exploitation  of  new  developments  in  science  and 
technology.  Competition,  which  provides  rewards  for  success  and  penalties 
for  failure,  is  a  harsh  task-master. 

•  Today,  business  is  a  profession  and  the  business  leader  is  a  leader  in  our 
society.  As  such,  he  must  bring  not  only  knowledge,  competence,  and  under- 
standing to  the  business  unit,  but  must  also  always  maintain  high  ethical 
standards  in  all  his  activities.  The  future  of  our  economy  depends  to  a  large 
degree  on  his  creative  ability,  the  quality  of  his  decisions,  and  the  ethical  level 
of  his  actions.  Business  management  is  the  basic  profession  which  provides 
the  material  foundation  for  all  other  human  activities  in  our  society. 

•  The  business  unit  must  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  society  as  well  as 
to  its  own  growth,  by  meeting  responsibilities  to  employees,  stockholders,  and 
the  general  public,  and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  goods  and  services, 
making  them  available  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  thereby  increasing 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  world. 

•  Ethics  and  morality,  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  individual 
human  beings,  are  the  foundations  of  sound  and  profitable  business  oper- 
ations and  satisfying  personal  careers. 


Study  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

Study  in  Washington  makes  a  university  career  most  stimulating  and 
challenging.  This  city  of  exciting  persons,  places,  and  events  has  an  atmosphere, 
flavor,  and  educational  advantages  not  present  in  other  metropolitan  centers,  even 
in  those  of  greater  physical  size.  Washington  is  a  national  and  international 
symbol,  an  important  crossroad  of  the  world,  a  living  educational  laboratory 
where  the  student  daily  is  exposed  to  forces  and  personalities  shaping  the  course 
of  history.  Here,  the  nation's  resources  supplement  the  classroom. 

Only  the  nation's  capital  offers  the  unequalled  opportunity  to  observe 
first-hand  the  ever-growing  interaction  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
business.  Students  can  see  the  machinery  of  government  at  work.  They  can  attend 
meetings  and  use  research  resources  of  national  business,  trade,  labor,  and 
industrial  organizations.  They  can  draw  on  unrivalled  resources  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  National  Archives,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  many  specialized 
libraries.  In  classrooms,  seminars,  and  on  field  trips,  they  meet  local  business- 
men, government  experts,   and  visiting  executives   from  the  U.  S.   and   abroad. 

At  The  American  University,  students  have  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds 
and  origins.  Increasing  numbers  of  foreign  students  and  American  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  create  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  difficult  to  equal. 
Saris  and  turbans  mingle  with  Oriental,  African,  and  Western  garb  in  the  class- 
room and  throughout  the  city. 

Not  only  is  Washington  a  growing  cultural  center,  but  the  5-county 
metropolitan  community  is  one  of  the  country's  leading  rapid-growth,  high- 
income  areas.  Its  population  of  over  2,000,000  is  double  that  of  20  years  ago. 
It  is  a  center  of  research  and  research-related  manufacturing  and  the  scene  of 
tremendous  construction  activity.  Private  employment  is  now  more  than  double 
Government  employment.  For  many  years,  metropolitan  Washington  has  ranked 
first  in  the  country  in  effective  buying  income  per  household.  As  Washington 
increases  its  role  in  the  national  economy,  new  career  opportunities  develop  for 
graduates  who  wish  to  settle  in  the  area. 
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Business  Advisory  Board 

To  ensure  that  its  programs  meet  the  highest  possible  standards,  that  it 
truly  prepare  men  and  women  for  executive  responsibilities,  the  School  looks 
to  its  Business  Advisory  Board.  These  distinguished  business  executives  guide  the 
development  of  the  School,  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  the 
School  and  business  world,  and  provide  rich  experience  and  wise  counsel. 

The  faculty,  students,  and  administration  are  deeply  grateful  to  these 
executives  who  are  devoting  time  and  effort  to  the  education  of  our  future  busi- 
ness leaders.  Through  such  active  interest  and  participation,  our  business  system 
will  reach  new  heights,  enabling  all  Americans  to  enjoy  continued  economic 
freedom  and  the  highest  possible  standard  of  living. 


Philip  M.  Talbott  (Chairman) 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
National  Savings  &  Trust  Company; 
Past-President, 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Washington  Board  of  Trade 

Earl  Bunting  (Vice  Chairman) 
Director 

Earl    Bunting  International   Geonomics; 
Past-President;  Managing  Director,  Re- 
tired; Honorary  Vice-President, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

Robert  C.  Baker 

President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company 

Joel  Barlow 

Attorney 
Covington  &  Burling 

John  Barnett 

General  Manager,  Retired 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 

Daniel  W.  Bell  (Honorary  Member) 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Retired 
American  Security  &  Trust  Company 

Leo  M.  Bernstein 

President 

Guardian  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation 

Donald  S.  Bittinger 

President 

Washington  Gas  Light  Company 

Lemuel  R.  Boulware 

Vice  President,  Retired 
General  Electric  Company 


Dr.  Dean  O.  Bowman 

Vice  President,  Long-Range  Planning 

Autonetics  Division 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Robert  E.  Brooker 

President 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

D.  W.  Brosnan 

President 

Southern  Railway  System 

B.  B.  Burgunder,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

The  S.  Kann  Sons  Company 

William  Calomiris 

President 

Wm.  Calomiris  Investment  Co. 

Wofford  B.  Camp 

Agricultural  Scientist,  Business 
Executive 

J.  H.  Carmichael 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Riddle  Air  Lines 

N.  M.  Cohen 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Giant  Food  Stores 

President,  Giant  Food  Properties 

Prentiss  L.  Coonley 

Management  Consultant,  Government 
Relations 

Hugh  K.  Duffield 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Eastern 

Territory 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 
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George  M.  Fisher 

Vice  President,  Retired 
Riggs  National  Bank 

Louis  M.  Frankel 

President 

Lansburgh's  Department  Stores 

Dr.  Robert  W.  French 

President 

Tax  Foundation,  Inc. 

Aaron  Goldman 

President 

Macke  Vending  Company; 
Past-President 

National  Automatic  Merchandising 
Association 

Ralph  L.  Goldsmith 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
Lansburgh's  Department  Stores 

The    Honorable    Barry    M.    Goldwater 

Former  U.  S.  Senator  from  Arizona; 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Goldwater's 

Herbert  H.  Goodman 

Vice  President,  Retired 
Remington  Rand  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand,  Inc. 

Granville  Gude 

President 

Gude  Brothers  Florists 

John  S.  Hayes 

President 

Washington  Post-Newsweek  Stations 

John  C.  Hazen 

Vice-President — Government 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 

Robert  Heller 

Chairman,  Retired 

Robert  Heller  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Management  Consultants 

James  M.  Johnston 

Senior  Partner 
Johnston,  Lemon  &  Co. 
Investment  Brokers 

Rowland  Jones,  Jr. 

Past-President 

American  Retail  Federation 


Howard  W.  Kacy 

President 

Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Garfield  I.  Kass 

President 

Kass  Realty  Co.,  Inc. 

Henry  J.  Kaufman 

Managing  Director 

Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates 

Advertising  &  Public  Relations 

Cecil  D.  Kaufmann 

President 

Kay  Jewelry  Stores,  Inc. 

Jac  Lehrman  (Alternate  Member) 
Executive  Vice  President 
Giant  Food  Stores 

William  T.  Leith 

President 

Peoples  Life  Insurance  Company 

Robert  H.  Levi 

President 

The  Hecht  Company 

Walter  F.  McArdle 

President 

The  McArdle  Printing  Company; 

Past-President 

The  Printing  Industry  of  America 

The  Honorable  W.  J.  McNeil 

President 
Grace  Line; 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense/ 
Comptroller 

Edward  Marcus 

Executive  Vice-President 
Neiman-Marcus 

Edgar  Morris 

Special  Representative 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 

James  B.  Morrison 

President 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone 
Companies 

Richard  A.  Norris 

President 

Riggs  National  Bank 
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Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr. 

Commissioner 

Department  of  Commerce  &  Public 
Events 

J.  C.  Penney  (Honorary  Member) 
Founder 
J.  C.  "Penney  Company,  Inc. 

Herbert  J.  Rich 

Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Rich's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc. 

Joseph  Ross 

President 
Davidson  Bros.,  Inc. 

Calvin  K.  Snyder 

Executive  Vice  President 
American  Retail  Federation 

Jack  D.  Sparks 

Vice  President  of  Sales 
Whirlpool  Corporation 


Dr.  John  R.  Steelman 

Management  Consultant,  Publisher 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  H.  Tompkins,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

H  Street  Building  Corp. 

Frank  Weakly 

Past-Chairman 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 

O.  L.  Weir  (Alternate  Member) 
General  Manager 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 

Stephen  G.  Yeonas 

President 

Yeonas  Realty  Company 

Maury  Young 

President 

Young  and  Simon,  Insurance 


Objectives  of  the  Curricula 

Education,  to  be  meaningful  and  long-lasting,  must  be  far  more  than  the 
faculty's  filling  with  large  amounts  of  information  the  presumably  empty  minds 
of  students.  Students  of  business  administration  must  acquire  knowledge,  but  they 
must  also  know  how  to  use  that  knowledge  in  solving  problems.  Because  they 
are  planning  careers  in  a  dynamic,  ever-changing  world,  they  must  know  how  to 
differentiate  between  principles  and  precedents  .  .  .  they  must  be  curious,  flexible, 
imaginative,  innovative.  Because  they  are  achieving  results  through  people,  they 
must  develop  competence  in  working  with  others  and  a  high  standard  of  personal, 
moral,  and  ethical  values. 

Because  demands  upon  executives  in  every  aspect  of  their  activities  con- 
tinue to  grow,  demands  for  higher  and  higher  performance  and  greater  knowledge 
and  ability  by  students  in  the  School  likewise  continue  to  grow.  This  "open  end" 
is  a  basic  characteristic  of  professional  education  and  a  major  reason  why  such 
education  calls  for  hard  work,  long  hours,  and  rigorous  discipline. 

Education  means  "a  leading  out."  To  be  successful,  it  must  be  two-way. 
No  matter  how  talented  the  faculty  or  how  well-constructed  the  curriculum, 
students  must  also  participate  actively.  The  primary  obligation  and  responsibility 
for  personal  and  professional  development  and  for  achieving  the  objectives  that 
follow,  rest,  in  the  final  analysis,   with  each   individual  student. 

The  Faculty,  in  teaching  and  in  design  of  curricula,  seeks  to  help  each 
student  develop  to  professional  levels  his  ability  to: 

•  Think,  to  identify,  and  to  analyze  organizational  problems,   and  to  make 
effective  decisions 

•  Coordinate  men,  machines,  and  materials  into  profit-making  activity 

•  Analyze  operations  in  terms  of  measured  facts  for  purposes  of  planning 
and  control 

•  Find  needed  information  and  appraise  its  accuracy   and  usefulness 

•  Present  ideas   effectively,   both   orally  and   in  writing,    and   to  utilize   such 
ideas  in  formulating  plans  and  policies 

•  Understand  the  economic,  political,   social,   and   international   environment 
within  which  business  operates 

•  Deal  with  agencies  of  government  in  business  relationships 

•  Recognize  the  social  and  civic  obligations  of  business  and  the  businessman 

•  Develop   his   personal    set   of   moral   and   ethical   values 

•  Work  effectively  with  people  at  all  levels  and  of  differing  outlooks,  recogniz- 
ing their  dignity  as  individuals,  and  their  roles  as  members  of  the  group. 

The  curricula  provide  the  foundation  for  both  immediate  on-the-job  success 
and  for  continued  advancement  to  increased  responsibility.  They  help  each 
student  develop  a  satisfying  personal  and  professional  philosophy.  To  further 
these  objectives,  the  School  offers  each  student  individual  counseling  and  stresses 
a  close  student-faculty  relationship. 
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THE 

UNDERGRADUATE 

PROGRAM 


•  Associate  in  Business  Administration  Degree 

•  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  Degree 

General  Business 

Accounting 

Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems 

Finance   (Commercial  Banking,  Financial 
Management,  Investments) 

Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Management 

International  Business 

Marketing  (Advertising,  Retailing,  Sales  Man- 
agement,  Purchasing,   General  Marketing) 

Production  (Industrial)  Management 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Statistics 

Transportation  and  Traffic  Management 

Pre-Law 


CAREER  PROGRAMS 

Building  upon  the  broad  foundations  of 
general  education,  the  professional  specializa- 
tion necessary  for  leadership  in  an  era  of 
economic  change. 
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Your  Future 


Your  choice  of  a  college  is  one  of  the  major  decisions  of  your  lifetime, 
because  of  both  the  time  and  money  involved  and  the  value  your  education  will 
have  for  your  personal  and  professional  development.  College  should  provide  an 
effective  foundation  for  a  meaningful,  satisfying,  and  productive  life. 

In  your  own  interest,  you  should  carefully  evaluate  your  plans  in  terms 
of  their  relevance  and  assistance  to  future  career  objectives.  The  record  of  this 
School  shows  its  programs  provide  that  effective  foundation  for  continuing  and 
rewarding  progress. 

Where  and  How  Will  You  Make  Your  Career? 

Approximately  eight  out  of  ten  college  graduates  turn  to  business  to  build 
careers.  The  tremendous  growth,  steadily  increasing  complexity,  and  the  ever- 
growing recognition  of  the  need  for  more  effective  management  in  all  kinds  of 
organizations  have  created  extraordinary  opportunities  for  well  educated  business 
graduates.  Holders  of  business  administration  degrees  have  been  eagerly  sought 
after  by  employers  and  generally  begin  at  higher  starting  salaries.  They  have 
frequently  moved  rapidly  up  the  executive  ladder.  That  is  why  business  adminis- 
tration has  developed  into  one  of  the  leading  areas  of  concentration  in  colleges 
and  universities,  with  almost  one  in  every  seven  undergraduate  students — including 
many  women — majoring  in  this  field.  (It  is  the  most  popular  area  of  study  for 
male  undergraduates.)  Today's  estimated  400,000  young  men  and  women  enrolled 
in  collegiate  programs  in  business  is  expected  to  become  over  700,000  by  1970. 

"Industry  looks  for  its  management  personnel  largely  to  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  This  includes  both  top  and  middle  management  people..." 

— (Donald  J.  Hardenbrook,  Past  President, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers) 

To  be  a  successful  executive  is  the  dream  of  many  men  and  women.  Study 
in  business  administration  offers  the  educational  background  needed  to  help  make 
this  dream  a  reality.  "We're  going  to  need  more  executives,"  leaders  in  every 
field  continually  announce.  Opportunity  awaits  the  able,  the  ambitious,  and  the 
well-educated. 

Careers  in  Business  Management:  Opportunities  Unlimited 

Even  casual  reading  of  classified  advertisements  in  such  publications  as 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  or  The  New  York  Times  quickly  makes  clear  the  variety 
and  extent  of  career  opportunities.  The  business  world  offers  many  alternatives 
for  achievement  and  contribution.  Business  firms  need  and  want  men  and  women 
of  many  different  aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities. 

There  are  over  20,000  different  kinds  of  positions  and  over  3,000,000 
salaried  employees  managing  enterprises.  In  addition,  many  professionals  such 
as  engineers,  scientists,  and  accountants,  also  have  administrative  responsibilities. 
With  increasing  recognition  that  success  or  failure  depends  primarily  on  how 
well  managers  function,  the  number  of  management  people  and  the  educational 
qualifications  demanded  of  them  have  increased  sharply.  Business  managers  are 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  groups  in   our  society. 
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Qualifications  for  Success 

"//  is  increasingly  difficult  for  persons  without  a  formal  educational  back- 
ground to  move  up  through  the  ranks  of  a  company  to  top  management  positions. 
Many  modern  businesses  have  become  so  complex  that  new  entrants  must,  in 
many  cases,  have  preparation  in  some  specialized  field. .  .  .  A  college  degree  with 
a  major  in  the  field  of  business  administration  is  considered  excellent  preparation 
for  prospective  managers.  Many  employers  hire  persons  with  this  educational 
background  because  it  can  be  utilized  in  a  wide  variety  of  business  functions.  .  .  . 
An  increasing  number  of  graduates  who  have  majored  in  engineering  or  other  tech- 
nical fields  take  graduate  work  in  business  administration  and  thereby  improve 
their  chances  of  being  selected  for  choice  management  jobs."  (Occupational  Outlook 
Quarterly,  Dec.   1959,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor) 

Career  Opportunities  for  Women 

Year  by  year,  the  number  and  level  of  career  opportunities  for  women 
rise  sharply.  There  is  scarcely  a  field  where  women  are  not  entering  areas 
previously  reserved  for  men.  Almost  every  issue  of  business  newspapers  and 
periodicals  reports  another  success  story  of  a  talented  woman  executive. 
Paralleling  this  growth  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  women  enrolled 
in  schools  of  business  administration.  The  woman  with  such  education  broadens 
her  knowledge  of  business  operations  and  her  usefulness  to  a  prospective  employer. 
By  earning  this  degree,  she  can  offer  the  same  educational  background  so  eagerly 
sought  by  recruiters  and  personnel  officers  when  hiring  her  male  competitors. 

Career  Opportunities  in  Government 

Government  agencies  and  the  armed  services  actively  recruit  business 
administration  graduates.  This  reflects  the  increasing  demand  for  business  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  in  government  business,  with  agencies  increasingly  adopting 
a  "commercial"  or  business  basis  for  operations.  Both  military  and  government 
also  send  many  middle-level  and  senior  personnel  to  schools  of  business  adminis- 
tration for  advanced  study  and  special  programs. 

An  idea  of  the  number  and  level  of  business  graduates  is  indicated  by  a 
recent  study  of  major  field  of  collegiate  education  for  1,150  Federal  Career 
Executives,  GS-16  and  higher  (the  "super-grades").  This  showed  Business  and 
Commerce  the  leader,  almost  50%  greater  than  the  second  field.  (Ross  Pollock, 
"Federal  Career  Development  Needs — An  Overview") 

A  business  administration  degree  therefore  has  the  advantage  of  being 
both  highly  desired  for  government  service  and  of  serving  to  create  alternative 
opportunities  in  private  business.  Half  of  the  parttime  students  in  The  American 
University's  School  of  Business  Administration  are  government  personnel. 

Why  You  Should  Study  Business  Administration  in  an  - 
Undergraduate  Professional  School 

"If  our  universities  and  colleges  had  truly  evolved  into  the  modern 
industrial  world  from  their  origins  in  the  Academe  of  ancient  Athens  and  the 
cloistered  cells  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  department  for  the  training  of  administrators 
and  managers  in  any  field  would  be  the  pinnacle,  the  key  department  in  all  teaching 
institutions.  Only  the  most  capable  and  brilliant  could  serve  as  teachers,  and  their 
students  would  be  selected  with  even  greater  care  than  those  admitted  to  the  top 
medical  schools.  The  teachers  would  be  the  highest  paid,  and  their  counsel  would 
be  widely  sought  by  leaders  in  all  fields."  (Karl  Bostrom,  "Independent  Venture 
Management"  in  Iowa  Business  Digest,  Feb.  1963,  p.  1) 
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A  school  of  business  administration  is  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  a 
university.  It  shares  the  basic  objectives  of  the  other  schools  (Engineering, 
Architecture,  Education,  Law,  Medicine,  etc.),  that  of  graduating  men  and  women 
with  a  thorough  educational  background,  imbued  with  a  professional  attitude, 
aware  of  the  meaning  of,  the  need  for,  and  able  to  practice  with  high  standards 
of  ethics  and  competence,  and  prepared  to  grow  personally  and  to  contribute  to 
the  public  good. 

".  .  .  the  undergraduate  professional  units  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  firmly  established  in  our  academic  structure  and  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 
They  are  here  to  stay.  They  will  be  augmented  by  others  in  the  years  ahead.  Enroll- 
ment trends  in  institutions  of  higher  education  show  that  undergraduates  in  profes- 
sional schools  increasingly  outnumber  those  in  liberal  arts  colleges.  (Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University) 

Business  enters  almost  every  aspect  of  modern  life.  The  business  executive 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  benefit  his  community,  country,  and  even  the  entire 
world.  Elimination  of  poverty,  provision  of  material  means  for  "the  good  life," 
availability  of  revenue  for  "social  capital"  and  for  government ...  in  a  free  society, 
these  depend  primarily  on  the  skill  and  competence  of  business  managers  and 
the  effective  functioning  of  private  enterprise. 

Increasing  recognition  of  its  professional  and  social  contributions,  develop- 
ment of  formal  knowledge  and  of  principles  and  philosophy  that  can  be  taught 
in  the  classroom,  growing  acceptance  of  professional  standards  in  the  practice  of 
management,  and  emergence  of  the  "professional"  manager  have  been  major 
factors  leading  to  the  establishment  of  professional  schools  of  business  adminis- 
tration. 

Collegiate  schools  of  business  administration  have  existed  in  the  U.  S. 
for  over  75  years  with,  today,  about  600  institutions  of  higher  education  offering 
programs.  More  and  more  of  these  are  being  transferred  from  liberal  arts  colleges 
to  divisions  and  schools  of  business  administration. 

Why  these  changes  in  university  organization?  Why  not  offer  courses  and 
degrees  in  a  department  of  economics  and  business  or  a  department  of  business 
administration  in  the  liberal  arts  college?  What  is  the  difference  between  studying 
business  administration  in  a  professional  school  as  compared  to  studying  it  in  a 
college  of  liberal  arts?  Why  create  another  organizational  unit  on  the  university 
campus? 

The  basic  difference  is  the  recognition  of  business  as  a  professional  field, 
the  atmosphere  of  professional  standards,  the  higher  caliber  of  faculty  attracted, 
the  orientation  of  students  towards  careers  and  towards  professionalism  in 
approach  and  attitude  toward  their  studies. 

Liberal  arts  colleges  philosophically  stress  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  Professional  schools  stress  the  need  to  put  knowledge  to  work  solving 
problems  and  making  decisions.  Professional  schools  stress  learning  by  doing; 
their  mission  is  to  teach  this  not  by  rote,  but  by  reflection,  understanding,  and 
conceptualizing,  so  that  knowledge  can  be  increased  and  used  in  new  applications. 
Professional  schools  seek  to  equip  students  with  principles,  not  memorized,  but 
hammered  out  and  tempered  by  the  hard  test  of  use. 

As  business  grows  more  complex  and  more  specialized,  and  as  new 
managerial  tools  develop,  business  administration  has  grown  far  beyond  the  stage 
of  a  single,  limited  field  of  knowledge.  A  "Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in 
Business  Administration"  is  outmoded.  Today's  need  is  for  a  "Bachelor  of  Science 
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in  Business  Administration"  or  a  "Bachelor  of  Business  Administration"  with  a 
major  in  a  professional  field  of  business.  Otherwise,  a  curriculum  is  not  complete. 
Few  can  be  experts  in  all  fields  after  four  years  of  college. 

Management  is  management,  but  college  graduates  generally  start  careers 
in  a  specialized,  technical  area.  As  they  prove  themselves  and  are  promoted,  their 
responsibilities  increasingly  move  to  the  administrative.  Therefore,  college  must 
equip  graduates  to  make  good  in  their  first  positions,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
future  growth  or  the  ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of  new  tasks  and  new  problems 
which  they  will  face  many  years  after  graduation.  This  is  not  an  easily  discharged 
responsibility. 

"You  are  familiar,  I  know,  with  the  apparent  conflict  between  word  and 
deed  on  the  part  of  business  men  with  respect  to  education  for  business  positions. 
Almost  every  day  you  will  read  a  statement  holding  that  the  liberally  trained  man 
is  what  is  needed  in  management  positions.  Yet,  the  broadly  trained  graduate  with 
no  specialty  often  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  position  to  his  liking."  (Donald  J. 
Hardenbrook,   Past  President,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers) 

"Management  is  the  only  one  of  the  major  professions  that  requires  a 
person  to  be  a  successful  individual  producer  before  he  enters  the  profession.  It  is 
not  only  unwise,  but  virtually  impossible,  for  a  man  to  graduate  from  business 
school  and  immediately  become  a  manager.  He  first  must  be  a  good  engineer,  a 
good  scientist,  a  successful  salesman,  an  acceptable  accountant,  etc."  (Lawrence  A. 
Appley,   President,   American   Management  Association) 

"At  the  start,  we  need  men  trained  to  be  effective  in  the  field  of  their 
special  discipline — and  this  includes  many  different  disciplines  and  even  inter- 
disciplines. 

"About  ten  years  out,  we  need  men  who  understand  the  business  system  and 
the  structure  of  the  economy.  .  . . 

"And  20  years  out,  we  need  men  who  think  very  broadly  about  the 
significance  of  everything  that  touches  the  Company's  general  welfare."  (Dr.  George 
L.  Haller,  Vice  President,  Advanced  Technology  Services,  General  Electric  Co.) 

"The  history  or  philosophy  major,  no  matter  how  splendid  his  humanistic 
background,  too  often  finds  himself  uncomprehending  as  he  wrestles  to  interpret 
cost  accounting  or  statistics  or  production.  Learn  these  things  on  the  job?  Nonsense, 
nobody  has  time  to  teach  these  matters  on  the  job.  Without  formal  schooling, 
most  men's  efforts  to  educate  themselves  in  these  fields  are  fragmentary  at  best. 
Or  so  the  liberal  arts  graduates  tell  us."  (Editorial,  Business  &  Society,  Spring  1962) 

These  explain  the  heavy  enrollment  in  undergraduate  schools  of  business 
administration.  Business  administration  students  know  from  their  own  experience, 
the  experience  of  their  predecessors,  and  from  the  demands  of  employers,  the 
importance  of  a  business  major  built  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  general  education. 
They  realize  that  this  combination  enables  them  to  begin  careers  immediately  after 
graduation,  shortens  apprenticeship,  increases  earning  capacity,  and  makes  possible 
more  rapid  advancement  to  executive  levels. 


"By  a  2-to-l  ratio,  college  recruiters  feel  that  a  student  aspiring  for 
a  non-technical  management  position  should  study  in  a  business  school 
rather  than  a  liberal  arts  school . .  ."  (From  17th  Annual  National  Survey 
by  Frank  S.  Endicott,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Placement, 
Northwestern  University,  as  reported  in  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  12,  1962) 
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Should  You  Postpone  Studying  Business  Administration 
Until  Graduate  School? 

Enrollment  in  Master  of  Business  Administration  programs  is  growing 
rapidly.  Seven  out  of  ten  M.B.A.'s  did  not  major  in  business  or  economics  in  their 
undergraduate  programs.  Is  it  wiser  to  wait  until  graduate  school  to  study  business 
administration? 

The  answer  obviously  depends  on  the  individual ...  on  his  ability,  interests, 
and  how  important  time  and  money  are  to  him.  If  high  school  plus  the  at  least 
40%  liberal  arts  component  of  business  curricula  is  not  sufficient  general  education 
for  him,  then  perhaps  he  should  postpone  his  study  of  business  administration. 
If  he  can  spare  the  six  years  generally  required  for  a  liberal  arts  and  an  M.B.A. 
degree  and  afford  the  cost  of  such  an  education;  if  he  is  confident  he  will  be 
admitted  to  a  graduate  school  of  business  administration;  if  he  can  meet  the 
military,  financial,  and  family  responsibilities  that  so  many  college-age  students 
now  have,  then  perhaps  such  a  decision  is  wise. 

However,  secondary  schools  have  been  sharply  upgraded  in  the  last  decade 
and  more  and  more  universities  face  the  problem  of  too  much  duplication  between 
the  liberal  arts  curriculum  and  the  high  school.  If  high  schools  provide  effective 
"general  education,"  then  will  not  liberal  arts  colleges  have  to  move  even  further 
than  now  toward  specialization,  pre-professional,  and  professional  education? 
Will  they  too  not  become  primarily  professional,  career-oriented  schools  differing 
from  other  undergraduate  professional  schools  only  in  the  subject-matter  fields 
over  which  they  have  jurisdiction? 

Young  men  and  women  face  increasing  pressure  to  earn  advanced  degrees 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  end  formal  education  earlier.  The  value  of  an  under- 
graduate degree  in  business  administration  is  recognized  by  many  graduate  schools 
of  business  permitting  such  students  to  complete  their  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration degrees  in  one  rather  than  two  years. 

If  the  M.B.A.  degree  actually  does  stress  administration  and  the  overall 
view,  then  the  business  administration  graduate  should  have  a  marked  advantage 
over  the  equally  competent  non-business  major.  The  business  graduate  should 
have  a  solid  foundation  in  depth  that  equips  him  more  effectively  with  the 
knowledge,  terminology,  tools,  and  concepts  that  are  the  background  for  advanced 
study  in  administration.  This  ability  to  make  the  M.B.A.  a  broadening,  overall, 
professional  "capping"  of  his  studies  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  why 
so  many  undergraduate  business  majors  now  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  their  field. 

Will  I  Miss  a  Liberal  Education  If  I  Major  In  Business? 

A  four-year  undergraduate  business  program  combines  a  "liberal  arts" 
with  a  "professional"  education.  The  advantage  of  combining  these  two  com- 
ponents in  an  integrated  fashion  was  most  effectively  expressed  by  Howard 
Mumford  Jones,  for  many  years  Professor  of  English   at  Harvard: 

"It  is  wonderful  how,  when  the  individual  establishes  such  (an  occu- 
pational) goal,  education  comes  into  focus.  The  postponement  of  the  necessity 
for  such  a  decision  by  two  years  has  led  the  student  wandering  aimlessly  through 
freshman  and  sophomore  courses  unrelated  to  each  other  and  meaningless  to  him, 
since  his  understandable  attitude  is  that  they  are  patiently  to  be  endured  until  he 
is  permitted  to  begin  his  real  education.  But  if  from  the  beginning  of  his  college 
work — indeed,  if  possible,  before  beginning  that  work — the  student  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  an  adult  choice  of  occupation,  it  soon  becomes  possible 
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for  the  college  to  deal  with  him  as  an  adult.  His  professional  or  vocational  training 
will  not  then  be  crowded  into  the  last  two  years  of  a  four-year  curriculum  and  his 
'liberal'  education  will  not  be  administered  in  the  vast  and  shoreless  void  of  two 
years  of  drift;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  can  be  administered  together,  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  one  will  focus  the  theoretical  implications  of  the  other,  and  the 
deeper  the  student  plunges  into  his  professional  or  vocational  work,  the  more 
clearly  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  a  governing  philosophy." 

Business  students  share  with  liberal  arts  students  the  need  for  a  liberal 
education.  The  objectives  of  education  in  business  administration  are  the  same 
as  the  objectives  of  liberal  arts  education,  but  they  are  reached  through  a  different 
subject  matter — one  that  puts  an  increasingly  heavy  premium  on  analysis,  inte- 
gration, problem  solving,  and  decision  making  and,  therefore,  one  that  should  be 
characterized  by  a  stronger  and  more  demanding  intellectual  discipline.  For  many 
students,  business  administration  has  proven  a  more  effective  tool  than  most 
other  subjects  for  developing  a  sense  of  values  and  a  personal  philosophy.  What 
can  provide  more  demanding  and  more  challenging  education  than  the  intellectual 
ability,  knowledge,  and  skills  required  to  manage  an  organization;  the  need  to  get 
results  through  the  work  of  other  people  organized  into  groups,  working  together 
to  achieve  a  common  objective;  effectively  analyzing  consumer  tastes  and  backing 
that  analysis  with  an  investment  of  time,  energy,  and  money;  integrating  and 
coordinating  the  functional  departments  of  a  business;  helping  subordinates  grow 
and  develop;  learning  how  to  communicate  and  to  persuade;  providing  employ- 
ment and  making  possible  economic  growth  and  a  rising  standard  of  living?  Does 
not  business  administration  meet  the  goal  of  liberal  education  by  preparing  its 
graduates  more  effectively  than  most  other  subjects  for  the  world  in  which  they 
are  going  to  work  and  live? 

"It  is  an  everlasting  pity  that  so  sharp  a  dichotomy  has  established  itself 
in  our  minds  between  liberal  education  and  vocational  training,  with  the  false 
implication  that  the  former  is  somehow  higher,  though  useless  and  the  latter,  useful 
but  somehow  crass  and  demeaning.  If  these  two  equally  essential  preparations  for 
life  are  thus  divorced,  a  merely  liberal  education  will  indeed  tend  to  be  useless, 
and  a  merely  vocational  training,  crass.  What  is  obviously  needed  is  a  truly  liberal 
academic  community  in  which  the  study  of  art  and  typewriting,  of  philosophy  and 
accounting,  of  theology  and  medicine,  of  pure  and  applied  science  are,  though 
admittedly  very  different,  judged  to  be  equally  honorable  and  valuable  in  their 
several  ways.  In  such  a  community  the  so-called  liberal  disciplines  would  indeed 
be  liberal  because  they  would  be  studied  and  taught  with  an  eye  to  the  total  enrich- 
ment of  the  life  of  responsible  members  of  a  free  society;  and  in  such  a  com- 
munity the  acquisition  of  the  vocational  skills,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex,  would  be  equally  liberal  because  they  would  be  taught,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
predatory  egoism,  but  in  the  spirit  of  deep  social  concern  for  the  needs  of  others 
and  for  the  common  good."  (Theodore  M.  Greene,  "A  Liberal  Christian  Idealist 
Philosophy  of  Education") 

"The  study  of  one  of  the  most  pervasive  social  organisms  of  our  time — 
the  business  firm — is  surely  part  of  the  liberal  tradition.  .  .  .  The  scholar-teacher 
and  students  of  business  use  the  same  logical  tools  as  their  counterparts  in  recog- 
nized liberal  disciplines,  i.e.,  the  logical  systems  and  analytical  methods  of  philos- 
ophy, mathematics,  and  statistics.  In  addition,  their  liberal  objective  is  to  discover 
truth  and  achieve  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  business  firm  and  its  relation- 
ships to  man  and  society."  (Dr.  David  Townsend,  College  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Texas) 

"Whether  this  major  is  business  administration,  or  English,  or  chemistry,  or 
something  else,  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  proposition  can  be  defended  that  any 
one  of  these  contributes  more  than  another  to  the  making  of  well-rounded  citizens 
equipped  for  the  leading  of  the  full  life.  A  physics  major  may  take  20-25  or  more 
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hours  of  work  in  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  optics,  magnetism,  electronics,  etc. 
The  history  major  may  be  required  to  pick  a  specialization  of  some  20-30  hours, 
say  in  English  history.  .  .  .  The  English  major  may  have  English  Renaissance  Litera- 
ture, Introduction  to  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare:  The  Early  Plays,  Shakespeare: 
The  Late  Plays,  and  English  Drama  1600-1642.  Now  these  may  be  all  interesting 
courses  but  they  clearly  are  designed  to  make  specialists  and  not  well-rounded 
citizens  out  of  the  student. 

"The  chemistry  and  physics  majors  are  not  concentrating  in  the  areas 
they  are  in  because  they  have  no  intention  of  using  that  training  after  graduation. 
The  foreign  language  student  may  be  bent  on  a  career  as  a  teacher  or  in  foreign 
service.  The  English  major  may  be  planning  to  enter  teaching  or  to  make  a  living 
as  a  professional  writer."  (Dean  Maurice  W.  Lee,  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, University  of  North  Carolina) 

"The  malaise  of  the  liberal  arts  in  American  higher  education  has 
extremely  complex  causes  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exists  and  on  a  wide  scale. 
Therefore,  any  steps  that  are  taken  to  shift  the  work  of  business  students  from  the 
business  specialties  to  greater  emphasis  on  general  background  subjects  need  to 
be  coupled  with  a  revitalization  of  the  liberal  arts  studies  as  well.  Merely  to  require 
these  students  to  take  a  variety  of  courses  in  non-business  areas  taught  in  a 
perfunctory  manner  by  instructors  whose  main  interests  lie  elsewhere  will  not  meet 
the  situation  and  in  fact  may  cause  much  harm."  (Professor  Frank  Pierson,  The 
Education  of  American  Businessmen  (the  Carnegie  Foundation  Study  of  education 
in  business  administration),  p.  xii) 

The  School  believes  there  is  no  conflict  between  a  liberal  and  a  business 
education.  It  seeks  to  develop  the  skills,  values,  outlook,  and  personal  philosophies 
associated  with  a  true  liberal,  well-rounded  education.  It  accomplishes  this  both 
by  drawing  on  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  45%  of  the  credits  required 
and — equally  or  more  important — by  utilizing  its  own  courses  as  vehicles  for 
reaching  the  same  educational  objectives. 

Effective  teaching  in  business  administration  must  be  "liberalizing"  to  be 
good  business  education  and  the  School  follows  this  belief  in  its  course  objectives, 
approach,  and  level  of  teaching.  It  seeks  to  discover  and  teach  the  principles 
underlying  the  behavior  of  people  in  varied  situations.  It  tries  to  develop  the 
student's  capacity  for  logic,  imagination,  understanding,  and  reasoning.  It  requires 
clear,  concise,   and  persuasive  expression  of  ideas,  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

The  School's  B.S.  in  Business  Administration  degree  is  built  on  the  premise 
that  business  administration  calls  for  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  education  if  its 
graduates  are  truly  to  be  business  leaders  effective  in  managing  people  and 
organizations. 

"We  forget  that  it  is  possible  to  become  liberally  educated  by  the  teaching 
and  study  of  professional  or  specialized  subjects  in  a  liberal  manner.  ...  I  fear  that 
we  have  been  led  into  error  sometimes  by  believing  that  the  study  of  certain  subject 
matter  inevitably  results  in  a  liberal  education.  This  is  a  doubtful  proposition." 
(President  Virgil  Hancher,  University  of  Iowa) 

"Organization  and  its  management  in  any  form  covers  every  discipline, 
every  technology,  and  every  individual  group,  and  international  relationship.  In  fact, 
the  great  problems  of  our  time  concern  the  preservation  of  individual  human 
creativity  in  a  complex  of  organizational  structures  ranging  from  the  classroom  to 
the  United  Nations."  (Karl  Bostrom,  "Independent  Venture  Management"  in 
Iowa  Business  Digest,  Feb.  1963,  p.  2) 

The  description  of  liberal  education  written  more  than  a  century  ago  by 
John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman  applies  equally  to  the  goals  of  education  in  business: 

"A  liberal  education  is  the  education  which  gives  a  man  a  clear,  conscious 
view  of  his  own  opinions  and  judgments,  a  truth  in  developing  them,  an  eloquence 
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in  expressing  them,  and  a  force  in  urging  them.  It  teaches  him  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  to  go  right  to  the  point,  to  disentangle  a  skein  of  thought,  to  detect  what 
is  sophistical,   and   to   discard   what  is   irrelevant." 

A  business  administration  curriculum,  since  it  seeks  to  prepare  both  for 
life  and  for  a  living,  generally  has  the  advantage  that  its  students  are  better 
motivated — and  willingness  and  attitude  are  still  the  major  variables  in  success, 
in  college  and  in  life. 

In  an  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  dropouts  from  college  are  due 
largely  to  failure  of  student  and  college  to  agree  on  the  purpose  and  value  of 
spending  four  years  to  earn  a  degree.  Business  students  generally  know  why  they 
are  attending  college  and  what  they  hope  to  receive  from  it.  The  professional 
component  gives  meaning,  purpose,  and  practicality;  the  liberal  arts  component 
provides  the  humanistic  and  general  foundation. 

In  four  years  of  undergraduate  education,  students  cannot  study  everything 
of  interest  and  value  to  them;  they  must  make  decisions  as  to  priorities.  Business 
students  realize  that  they  combine  college  with  direct  preparation  for  future 
careers,  that  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  strong,  affirmative 
answers  to  the  questions  so  frequently  asked  by  only  too  many  college  graduates: 

"After  college,  what?" 

"What  do  I  have  to  offer  a  prospective  employer?" 

"What  do  I  now  have  toward  building  a  successful  career?" 

Should  I  Enter  the  School  of  Business  Administration  As  a  Freshman? 

If  you  wish  a  degree  in  business  administration,  you  gain  many  advantages 
by  registering  as  a  freshman.  You  receive  the  benefits  of  counseling  from  qualified 
faculty,  more  effective  scheduling  of  classes,  the  School's  Freshman  Orientation 
Class,  and  immediate  identification  with  your  School  and  your  fellow-students. 

You  need  not  postpone  entrance  because  you  are  not  ready  to  declare 
your  major.  The  first  two  years  are  identical  for  all  majors  in  the  School.  Actually, 
except  for  Business  Law  I,  Freshman  courses  are  all  liberal  arts.  Therefore,  you 
can  easily  transfer  if  you  so  decide  (or  if  you  are  now  in  good  standing  in  liberal 
arts,  easily  enter  the  School  of  Business  Administration  in  your  Sophomore  year). 

If  you  plan  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  School  in  your  Junior  year, 
you  should  include  basic  Accounting,  Economics,  and  Statistics  in  your  Sophomore 
Program.  This  is  particularly  important  for  Junior  College  graduates,  an  increasing 
number  of  whom  are  transferring  to  the  School. 


Undergraduate  Curricula 
and  Degrees 

Since  degrees  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  scholarship  and  attainment 
of  educational  objectives,  quantitative  requirements  of  credits  are  minima. 
Additional  requirements  may  be  added  where  deemed  necessary.  Many  students, 
to  secure  a  stronger  educational  foundation  for  career  success,  voluntarily  elect 
courses  beyond  minimum  requirements. 

Degrees  in  business  administration  are  professional  degrees.  They  assume 
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that  the  goal  of  each  student  is  to  secure  the  strongest  possible  educational 
preparation  for  personal  and  professional  success.  Since  formal  education  is  one 
of  the  major  investments  and  most  important  developmental  factors  of  the  student's 
life,  he  should  pursue  his  studies  with  the  professional  attitude  of  long  and  hard 
work,  interest  in  all  areas  of  knowledge,  desire  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  in 
each  course  and  always  to  go  beyond  the  minimum,  continuous  curiosity,  and 
alertness  to  current  developments  and  their  causes. 

All  curricula  and  degrees  are  available  to  part-time  as  well  as  full-time 
students. 

Undergraduate  Degrees 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  builds  limited  professional  specialization  on 
the  foundations  of  a  broad  general  education.  It  combines  courses  in  business  and 
related  fields  with  general  studies  in  humanities,  natural  and  social  sciences,  and 
mathematics.  Non-business  courses  represent  45%  of  the  credits  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  and  80%   for  the  Associate's  degree. 

Associate  in  Business  Administration  Degree 

This  is  used  largely  by  part-time  students  to  mark  somewhat  better  than 
"half-way"  progress  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  toward  which  all  credits  satis- 
factorily completed  apply.  Earning  it  in  the  minimum  of  60  credits,  however, 
involves  going  out  of  the  "ideal"  sequence  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  minimum 
average  of  "C"  is  required. 

Limited  fields  of  concentration  are  offered  in  General  Business,  Account- 
ing,  and  Church   Business   Management. 

University  Requirements  in  General  Education 42  credits 

Concentration  Requirements  18  credits 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  Degree 

Minimum  of  120  credits  with  at  least  "C"  average.  No  grade  lower  than 
"C"  meets  School  (Category  2)  or  Major  (Category  3)  requirements. 

Category  1:  General  Education  (required  by  University  and  School)....54  credits 

General  studies  in  basic  areas  of  knowledge  for  broad,  rounded  education 
and  as  foundations.  Designed  to  strengthen  basic  skills,  provide  background  of 
knowledge  whereby  students  can  move  easily  in  the  world  of  ideas,  and  increase 
appreciation  of  values  of  our  society. 

English  Composition  (6) 
Social  Sciences  (12) 
Humanities  (12) 
Science-Mathematics  (12) 
Statistics  (6) 
Approved  Non-Business  (6) 

Category  2:  School  of  Business  Administration  Core  Requirements 42  credits 

Fundamental  management  tools,  exposure  to  basic  area  of  business.  Com- 
mon core  of  broad,   thorough  foundation  for  all  business  students. 

(a)  Required  (24  credits):  10.306,  10.307  Introductory  Accounting  (6); 
10.201  Business  Law  I  (3);  10.465  Business  Finance  I  (3);  11.300  Marketing  I 
(3);  10.481  Principles  of  Production  (3);  10.402  Principles  of  Management  (3); 
10.403  Business  Policy  (3). 
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(b)  Choice  of  six  (18  credits):  10.302  Business  Law  II  (3);  10.466  Business 
Finance  II  (3);  11.301  Marketing  II  (3);  10.491  Personnel  Management  in  Busi- 
ness (3);  10.500  Business-Government  Relations  (3);  11.526  Fundamentals  of 
International  Business  (3);  10.531  Taxation  I  (3);  55.510  Fundamentals  of  Data 
Processing  (3);  10.558  Ethics  in  Management  (3). 

Category  3:  Major  and  area  of  concentration 15  credits 

The  major,  an  organized  series  of  related  courses,  provides  specialized 
competence  in  a  given  area  of  business.  This  major,  like  a  major  in  any  other 
school  in  the  University,  is  the  student's  exploration  in  depth  and  shows  his 
ability  to  master  an  integrated  curriculum.  The  "vertical"  part  of  his  undergraduate 
education,  it  provides  an  exposure  very  different  from  the  many  first  courses 
from  various  fields  that  make  up  so  much  of  his  program. 

In  demonstrating  this  mastery  of  his  major,  the  student  should  learn  more 
effectively  how  to  think,  analyze,  and  decide.  He  should  soon  realize  that  the 
simple  and  glib  generalizations  applied  to  so  many  areas  seem  valid  only  because 
of  ignorance  and  superficial  treatment.  He  should  soon  understand  that  when  he 
makes  decisions  in  other  areas,  he  must  utilize  the  same  principles  of  research, 
analysis,  and  evaluation  that  he  learned  to  use  in  his  major.  He  should  become 
even  more  aware  of  the  impact  of  change,  having  seen  it  at  work  in  his  area,  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  looking  for  the  forces  of  change  wherever  exposed 
to  new  areas. 

While  the  major  is  usually  selected  for  career  preparation,  the  School 
core  requirements  provide  an  educational  background  for  a  career  as  a  junior 
executive  in  almost  any  business  field. 

Full-time  students  without  clearly  defined  career  interests  usually  major 
in  General  Business.  All  full-time  students  follow  basically  the  same  course 
pattern  for  the  first  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  can  shift  majors  without 
loss  of  credits.  Changing  majors  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  can 
mean  added  courses. 

The  major  must  be  officially  selected  (or  confirmed)  before  registration 
for  the  first  session  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  portion  of  the  curriculum,  therefore,  provides  a  springboard  to  a  first 
job  and  the  basis  for  continued  advancement.  It  does  not  prevent  later  career 
changes  nor  does  it  mean  a  narrow  and  limited  view.  The  School  core  provides 
the  overall  viewpoint,  relates  specialized  activities  to  the  total  pattern  of  oper- 
ations, and  builds  in  flexibility  to  meet  future  needs  and  situations. 

The  major  is  educational  specialization,  in  the  professional  school  as  in 
the  liberal  arts  college.  Specialization  has  long  been  the  American  way  of  life  and 
livelihood.  Even  specialists  are  now  specializing.  Most  changes  in  our  society  have 
been  made  by  those  who  through  specialization  became  qualified  to  make  new 
decisions.  Part  or  all  of  the  specialized  education  for  most  professional  and 
technical  workers,  e.g.,  scientists,  teachers,  engineers,  pharmacists,  is  presently 
obtained  at  the  undergraduate  level.  This  does  not  rule  out  the  need  for  further 
education;  in  many  cases,  it  provides  a  firmer  foundation  for  graduate  education. 

"We  must  not  hesitate  to  teach  things  which  will  prove  useful  in  later  life 
...  we  must  attempt  to  give  a  man  background  and  breadth  ...  so  that  he  can 
bring  to  a  profession,  or  to  a  specific  job,  a  viewpoint  and  an  approach  which 
will  increase  his  effectiveness  both  as  a  wage  earner  and  as  a  citizen."  (G.  Keith 
Funston,  President  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  former  President,  Trinity 
College) 
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Category  4:  Electives  9  credits 

In  consultation  with  a  counselor,  students  choose  electives  from  business 
or  non-business  courses.  Superior  students  may  use  electives  for  the  Integrated 
Bachelor's-Master's  Program  (see  below).  Many  use  electives  for  a  second  con- 
centration closely  related  to  their  major,  e.g.,  Accounting  for  Finance  majors, 
Marketing  for  Transportation  majors,  etc.  This  both  strengthens  career  preparation 
and  increases  career  opportunities. 

The  Majors 

General  Business:  This  major,  rather  than  providing  specialization  in  one 
area,  consists  of  fundamental  courses  from  basic  fields.  It  gives  an  "across-the- 
board"  educational  background  for  a  junior  executive  in  any  kind  of  organization, 
for  qualifying  for  management  training  programs  of  large  corporations,  or  for 
strengthening  qualifications  for  present  positions  and  preparing  for  future  increased 
responsibilities. 

By  using  electives,  students  can  supplement  one  or  more  areas  with 
advanced  study  and  increase  both  their  depth  of  background  and  flexibility  of 
qualifications  for  various  kinds  of  careers. 

Accounting:  This  provides  an  integrated  education  for  students  preparing 
for  the  CPA  examination  or  for  careers  in  industrial  accounting,  governmental 
service,  or  related  fields  such  as  law  or  management.  Courses  provide  both 
technical  competence  in  accounting  theory  and  procedures,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  accounting  information  and  its  role  in  operational  planning 
and  control. 

Students  seeking  the  CPA  should  check  specific  requirements  of  their 
State  and  discuss  programs  with  their  adviser.  The  Accounting  Curriculum  is 
registered  in  New  York  State. 

Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems:  The  electronic  computer  is  the  symbol 
of  the  "Information  Revolution"  whose  impact  has  scarcely  yet  been  felt.  An  esti- 
mated 470,000  positions  will  be  available  in  1970  to  men  and  women  professionally 
educated  in  computer  programming  and  data  processing.  Demand  is  expected  to 
continue  far  greater  than  supply. 

Finance:  The  Financial  Management  concentration  provides  effective 
preparation  for  the  future  general  manager,  finance  vice  president,  controller, 
treasurer,  credit  manager,  or  other  executive  whose  responsibilities  require  a  more 
intensive  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  utilize  the  institutions,  procedures,  and 
strategies  of  financial  management. 

The  concentration  in  Investments  contributes  to  competence  in  investing 
as  an  individual  or  for  an  institution  and  for  professional  careers  as  financial  and 
investment  analysts,  investment  advisers,  securities  brokers,  and  registered  repre- 
sentatives. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  the  Commercial 
Banking  curriculum  offers  the  opportunity  to  combine  work  experience  with  the 
educational  resources  of  both  organized  Banking  and  the  School's  Finance 
Program. 

Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Management:  For  any  organization  to 
function  effectively,  its  executives  must  be  well  qualified  in  managing  the  human 
factors.  If  they  fail  here,  they  cannot  achieve  long  term  success  in  other  objectives. 
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Personnel  Management  covers  principles  of  recruitment,  selection,  training, 
supervision,  motivation,  compensation.  Courses  stress  philosophy  and  rationale  far 
more  than  mechanics  and  techniques. 

Industrial  Relations  is  concerned  largely  with  union-management  relations. 
Courses  emphasize  collective  bargaining  from  the  viewpoint  of  management's 
complex  problems  and  in  the  context  of  total  operations. 

International  Business:  The  School's  pioneering  and  distinctive  Program 
provides  an  understanding  of  the  international  ramifications  which  so  greatly  affect 
business,  economics,  and  politics.  Future  managers  for  domestic  and  overall  oper- 
ations, as  well  as  those  in  international  business,  will  find  this  background  most 
valuable. 

The  multinational  enrollment,  the  multinational  faculty,  and  the  multi- 
national institutions  headquartered  in  Washington  make  possible  better  under- 
standing and  adaptation  to  international  marketing,  personnel,  and  legal  conditions 
and  to  political  nationalism. 

Marketing:  Free  marketing  in  a  free  economy  is  the  heart  of  our  economic 
system.  Freedom  of  choice  in  the  marketplace  is  the  economic  equivalent  of  free 
political  action.  The  critical  role  of  marketing  in  profitable  operations,  its  signifi- 
cance for  economic  growth  and  ever-sharpening  competition  between  firms  and 
industries  and  between  countries,  and  the  emergence  of  a  profession  of  marketing 
create  a  wide  variety  of  challenging  career  opportunities  for  "creating"  customers 
and  thereby  raising  standards  of  living. 

Production  (Industrial)  Management:  Production  functions  are  studied  as 
individual  and  related  manufacturing  processes  and  as  a  total  integrated  operation 
in  relation  to  the  other  major  functional  areas.  The  impact  of  technology  on  the 
production  process  is  examined,  evaluated,  and  projected.  Production  decision- 
making factors,  internal  and  external  to  the  firm,  are  emphasized. 

Real  Estate:  Demands  upon  real  estate  men  and  women  for  knowledge 
and  competence  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  by  the  costly  trial  and  error  of  experi- 
ence. Transactions  are  too  intricate,  competition  too  keen.  University  education  is 
now  as  essential  as  for  law,  medicine,  or  engineering. 

Washington  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  laboratories  in  real  estate  and 
construction  and  the  School  offers  one  of  the  country's  most  complete  programs. 
Sequences  in  Appraisal  and  Property  Management  are  officially  accepted  toward 
professional  designations.  Many  alumni  already  head  their  own  firms.  The  School 
cannot  meet  present  demand  for  graduates,  for  both  local  and  national  employment. 

Statistics:  Statistical  methods  are  increasingly  used  in  managerial  decisions. 
This  major  provides  competence  in  both  the  quantitative  tools  and  in  the  skills 
and  backgrounds  of  the  general  executive  who  is  the  primary  consumer  of  statistical 
analyses.  By  speaking  both  "languages,"  the  graduate  increases  his  usefulness 
and,  thereby,  his  scope  of  career  opportunities. 

Transportation  and  Traffic  Management:  Transportation  activities  are 
basic  to  the  successful  functioning  of  our  economy.  Increasing  competitiveness, 
rapid  technological  change,  recognition  of  the  need  for  more  effective  marketing 
of  transportation  services  and  for  fuller  utilization  of  the  tools  of  modern  manage- 
ment have  resulted  in  railroads,  motor  carriers,  and  airlines,  in  particular,  seeking 
college  men  who  combine  education  in  transportation  with  business  administration 
and  marketing  management.  Industries  are  similarly  demanding  traffic  manage- 
ment personnel  with  a  broad  education  in  distribution  management  and  business 
administration. 
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Washington  is  the  center  of  government  activities  relating  to  all  modes 
of  transportation.  Resource  materials  for  study  abound  and  transportation  agencies 
and  carrier  associations  provide  opportunities  for  part-time  employment  while  in 
school  and  full-time  employment  after  graduation. 

Pre-Law:  This  major  provides  a  strong  base  and  a  competitive  advantage 
for  a  successful  legal  career.  Without  a  basic  competence  in  business,  the  modern 
practitioner  faces  serious  problems.  Without  a  knowledge  of  accounting,  for 
example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  handle  income  or  estate  tax  matters.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  accounting  and  finance,  it  would  be-  difficult  to  prepare  a  registration 
statement  before  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or  to  conduct  hearings 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, etc.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  highly  desirable  practice  before  government 
agencies  is  preempted  by  a  comparatively  few  law  firms  which  have  developed 
the  necessary  business  know-how. 

The  modern  lawyer  is  called  upon  more  and  more  to  provide  guidance 
for  management  decisions  because,  in  today's  relations  between  business  and 
government,  the  legal  channels  through  which  the  business  judgment  flows,  must 
often  determine  the  action  taken.  In  fact,  many  leading  business  executives  were 
formerly  members  of  law  firms  which  had  advised  those  companies  on  their 
intricate  legal-business  problems. 

Course  Sequence  Sheet 

A  student's  basic  responsibility  is  registering  properly  each  session.  He 
must  meet  prerequisites  and  requirements  for  degree  and  major,  avoid  conflicts 
of  required  courses,  etc. 

Each  undergraduate  receives  a  Course  Sequence  Sheet,  an  "ideal"  session- 
by-session  schedule  which  brings  together  in  one  place  and  coordinates  University 
requirements  governing  all  degrees,  School,  and  major  requirements.  This  is  his 
major  planning  and  scheduling  tool. 


"What  is  a  realistic  education  for  business  leadership  today?  .  . . 

1 .  A  recognition  of  the  need  to  acquire  a  discipline  .  .  .  For  in  today's 
increasingly  complex  and  changing  world,  most  of  the  problems  will  be 
solved  by  specialists  .  .  . 

2.  A  recognition  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a  specialist .  .  . 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  fact  that  although  we  need  'middlemen'  ...  it  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable   that  everyone  play   that   role.  .  .  . 

4.  A  recognition  that  conformity  is  not  the  way  to  progress.  Without  inde- 
pendence of  mind  there  is  no  freedom  for  the  individual.  Therefore 
education    should    never    over-accent    'adjustment.' 

5.  Fifth,  and  finally,  a  recognition  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  'uncommon 
man'."  (Dr.  George  L.  Haller,  Vice-President,  Advanced  Technology 
Services,  General  Electric  Co.) 
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Admission  to  the  Undergraduate  Program 

Submit  application  and  credentials  to  Director  of  Admissions,  The  Ameri- 
can University,  Washington,  D.  C.   20016. 

Application  may  be  made  for  any  session — fall,  spring,  or  summer.  Full 
information  can  be  found  in  the  General  Information  Bulletin. 

Advanced  Standing  for  CPA's,  Members  of  the  Bar,  A.I.B.  Students 

CPA's  or  members  of  the  Bar  may  receive  30  credits.  Up  to  16  credits 
may  be  awarded  for  satisfactorily  completed  American  Institute  of  Banking  courses. 

Recommended  High  School  Background 

The  present  60,000  students — 13%  of  all  college  graduates — earning  busi- 
ness degrees  will  increase  20,000  a  year  to  reach  150,000  by  1970.  More  students 
plan  to  study  business  than  there  are  available  places.  The  better  your  qualifications, 
the  better  your  chance  of  admission. 

High  school  is  your  basic  preparation  for  college  and  the  major  means  of 
qualifying.  The  stronger  your  foundation,  the  more  effective  your  college  years. 
Further,  high  school  permits  exploring  areas  of  knowledge  which  will  not  be  part 
of  formal  undergraduate  study.  A  business  degree  must  combine  general  and  pro- 
fessional education  within  the  same  four  years  as  any  other  program.  This,  plus 
the  steady  expansion  of  the  Business  curriculum  (reflecting  increased  complexity 
and  professionalism)   make  necessary  a  large  proportion  of  required  courses. 

The  School  recommends  as  much  English,  History,  Social  Science,  and 
Public  Speaking  as  possible  and  three  or  four  years  of  Mathematics  and  a  Foreign 
Language.  Extra-curricular  activity  in  debating,  writing,  and  on  business  staffs  of 
publications  and  part-time  and/ or  summer  employment  in  business  will  be  helpful. 

Opportunities  for  Superior  Students 

Recognizing  that  students  enter  with  different  levels  of  ability  and  varying 
degrees  of  proficiency,  the  University  has  special  programs  whereby  superior 
students  substitute  advanced  for  basic  courses  and/ or  enter  with  advanced  stand- 
ing (if  sufficient,  they  may  earn  both  B.S.  in  B.A.  and  M.B.A.  in  the  time  normal 
for  the  former  alone). 

Early  Admission — From  junior  year  of  high  school. 

Waiver  Examinations — Electives  in  place  of  basic  courses. 

Advanced  Placement — Placement  in  advanced  courses. 

Advanced  Standing — College  credit  for  high  school  courses. 

For  details,  consult  the  General  Information  Bulletin. 

Re-Admitted  Students 

Attendance  interrupted  by  more  than  two  sessions  (excluding  summers) 
means  requirements  of  the  current  curriculum  must  be  met. 

Residence  Requirements 

A  minimum  of  30  credits,  generally  including  the  last  30,  must  be  in 
residence.  The  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Undergraduate  Program,  may  waive  up  to 
15  of  the  last  30,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  for  a  student  who  has  com- 
pleted at  least  60  credits  in  residence. 
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Integrated  Bachelor's-Master's  Program 

Increasingly,  the  Master's  degree  is  prerequisite  to  professional  positions. 
To  facilitate  superior  undergraduates,  an  integrated  course  of  study  begins  with  the 
junior  year  and  leads  to  the  M.B.A.    A  student  approved  by  this  program  may — 

a.  Tentatively  select  in  his  junior  year  his  elective  M.B.A.  Comprehensive 
Field  and  plan  Major  and  electives  accordingly. 

b.  Apply  toward  M.B.A.  credits  earned  satisfactorily  in  graduate  level 
courses  taken  during  senior  year  in  excess  of  hours  needed  and  not  used  to  meet 
specific  course  requirements  for  B.S.  in   B.A. 

c.  Be  advanced  to  candidacy  for  M.B.A.  upon  entering  his  year  of  graduate 
study,  if  his  average  is  B  or  better  in  his  Major. 

d.  Complete  all  work  for  the  M.B.A.  in  one  year. 

Superior  junior  college  graduates  may  also  thereby  complete  both  B.S.  in 
B.A.  and  M.B.A.  in  three  years  of  study. 
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THE 
GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 


•  Master  of  Business  Administration  Degree 

•  Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration  Degree 
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The  common  core  in  Business  Management  develops 
competence  in  the  junctions  of  the  executive  and  under- 
standing of  the  environment  of  the  administrator.  Each 
program  is  patterned  to  the  individual  student's  previous 
education  and  experience,  present  activity,  and/or  future 
goals.  An  extensive  curriculum  makes  possible  a  wide 
choice  of  electives. 

Opportunities  for  research  are  exceptional  because 
of  the  rich  and  often  unique  resources  of  the  nation's 
capital. 
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WHY  IS  THE  M.B.A.  SO  INCREASINGLY 
DESIRED? 


"Your  chances  of  becoming  president  of  your  company — or  any 
company — in   the   future  will   be   greatly   enhanced  if  you — 

Possess  flexibility  as  a  manager; 

Have  an  attractive  personality; 

Have  attained  a  master's  degree  in  business  administration,  or  its 
equivalent  in   practical  experience   and   executive   development   courses. 

That's  the  consensus  of  a  number  of  executive  recruiters  who  were 
interviewed  by  a  NATION'S  BUSINESS  editor."  (Nation's  Business,  October 
1962,  italics  added) 


Master's  degrees  awarded  in  Business  and  Commerce  increased  from  2,314 
in  1947-48  to  6,166  in  1961-62.  Business,  government,  the  armed  forces,  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  other  organizations  increasingly  recognize  this  as  the  "profes- 
sional" degree  for  positions  of  administrative  responsibility.  As  employers,  there- 
fore, they  compete  vigorously  for  M.B.A.'s. 

For  an  undergraduate  business  major,  the  M.B.A.  is  a  continuation  and 
strengthening  of  educational  qualifications.  He  has  the  further  advantage  of 
generally  being  able  to  complete  it  in  one  year,  rather  than  the  two  needed  by 
engineering  and  arts  and  sciences  graduates. 

For  the  many  whose  undergraduate  major  was  not  business  and  who,  on 
the  job  or  in  looking  for  one,  became  painfully  aware  of  the  importance  of  such 
education  (70%  of  M.B.A.'s  majored  in  fields  other  than  business  or  economics), 
this  degree  gives  the  educational  background  so  often  required  for  successful 
careers. 

For  others,  particularly  in  science  and  engineering,  progress  toward  execu- 
tive levels  in  and  from  their  own  specialized  responsibilities  made  clear  the  need 
for  that  skill  in  administration,  human  relations,  and  the  functional  areas  which 
the  M.B.A.  provides. 

Military  personnel  retiring  at  an  early  age  can  gain  educational  qualifi- 
cations for  "second  careers"  in  business.  Their  military  experience  is  thus  broad- 
ened to  fit  civilian  needs  more  effectively. 

More  and  more  employed  men  and  women  study  for  the  M.B.A.  part-time 
to  keep  pace  with  the  higher  standards  of  competence  increasingly  demanded  of 
executives  and/ or  to  prepare  for  heavier  responsibilities.  Many  have  tuition  wholly 
or  partially  paid  by  employers  who  wish  the  benefits  of  this  effective  means  of 
developing  personnel  and  increasing  productivity. 

This  variety  of  backgrounds  and  professional  specializations  and  the 
unusually  high  level  of  maturity  and  achievement  of  the  School's  M.B.A.'s  add 
much  to  the  strength  of  classroom  discussion  and  analysis. 

"One  of  the  very  real  contributions  the  school  of  business  can  make  is  to 
provide — in  its  graduate  programs — the  opportunity  for  individuals  with  other 
specialties  or  none  at  all  to  acquire  the  special  knowledge  and  formalized  experience 
which  make  for  good  and  successful  management."  (Donald  J.  Hardenbrook,  Past 
President,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers) 
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The  M.B.A.  has  competitive  advantages  for  many  highly  rewarding  career 
opportunities.  He  gains  considerable  momentum  and  continuing  impetus  toward 
managerial  competence  and  responsibilities.  He  should  become  much  more  useful 
much  earlier  in  his  career  and  should  be  able  to  move  up  faster  and  further. 
While  education  for  management  is  a  continuing  and  life-long  process  and  while 
experience  can  and  should  contribute  much  to  skills,  insights,  and  mature  judgment, 
it  is  most  revealing  to  see  how  many  with  more  experience  but  no  M.B.A.  find 
themselves  working  for  younger,  less  experienced  supervisors  with  the  M.B.A. 

Experience  by  itself  does  not  automatically  produce  growth,  development, 
or  maturity.  Experience  is  a  costly,  cruel,  and  unsystematic  teacher.  While  the 
M.B.A.  is  not  a  substitute  for  valid  managerial  experience,  it  is  a  most  effective 
means  of  making  past  and  future  experience  more  meaningful,  more  significant, 
and  more  profitable  to  both  the  holder  of  the  degree  and  to  his  employer. 

"Business  experience  alone  no  longer  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  this 
skill  and  knowledge.  In  law  or  engineering  or  medicine,  a  formal  professional 
education  is  absolutely  essential.  In  business,  while  it  may  not  be  as  completely 
essential,  a  formal  education  nonetheless  is  highly  valuable. 

"Time  spent  in  a  school  of  commerce  simplifies  and  shortens  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  that  is  needed  before  one  takes  on  increased  business  responsibilities. 
It  gives  the  student  a  breadth  of  view  he  seldom  is  able  to  acquire  through  practical 
experience.  Once  he  plunges  into  the  sides  and  currents  of  business  life,  he  has  little 
time  for  the  study  of  theory  or  basic  principles."  (Wayne  A.  Johnston,  President, 
Illinois  Central  Railroad) 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  Degree 

The  M.B.A.  is  a  degree  in  administration  for  able  men  and  women  who 
seek  success  as  leaders  of  organizational  activity.  It  builds  upon  a  common  foun- 
dation: either  an  undergraduate  business  major  or,  by  class  performance  or 
examination,  demonstrated  mastery  of  fundamental  tools  and  concepts  (the 
"prerequisite"  First  Year  courses).  By  completing  these  First  Year  courses, 
students  who  did  not  major  in  business  receive  a  thorough  foundation  for  effective 
performance  in  advanced  courses  and  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  disciplines  under- 
lying the  art  and  practice  of  management. 

Knowledge  of  and  skill  in  administration  must  be  shown  in  Business 
Management  and  in  an  elective  advanced  field.  Thus,  the  student  must  display 
mastery  over  two  areas,  each  intensively,  one  in  general  administration  and  one 
in  a  specialized  field. 

This  means  administration  is  not  studied  "in  a  vacuum,"  without  reference 
to  specific  applications,  or  purely  theoretically  without  the  discipline  and  test  of 
serving  as  a  tool  to  accomplish  organizational  objectives.  In  Business  Management, 
the  student  confronts  a  wide  variety  of  managerial  problems  as  he  studies  adminis- 
trative theories  and  principles.  He  must  learn  techniques  of  analysis,  evaluation, 
problem-solving,  and  persuasive  communication.  By  having  an  elective  field 
(which  may  be  interdisciplinary),  he  adapts  the  curriculum  to  his  interests  and 
objectives.  He  applies  his  knowledge  of  administration  to  this  field  and  graduates 
with  subject  matter  competence  in  a  functional  or  applied  area  as  well  as  in  general 
administration. 

He  acquires  basic  managerial  tools  and  the  habit  of  thinking  like  an 
executive.  He  has  been  trained  to  solve  problems  in  a  variety  of  fields  and  defend 
his  solutions  persuasively  while,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  flexibility  of  a 
mind  open  to  the  thoughts,  ideas,  and  facts  presented  by  others. 
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His  ability  should  increase  as  broadened  and  tested  by  experience.  He  has 
the  educational  background  for  success  in  the  area  in  which  he  begins  his  career  as 
well  as  for  continued  and  increased  success  in  higher  and  higher  managerial  levels. 

(1)  Course  Requirements:  Two  academic  years  of  full-time  study  (54 
credits).  Length  of  part-time  study  depends  upon  number  of  courses 
carried  per  session  and  registration  in  Summers. 

Advanced  standing  may  be  received  for:  (1)  previous  satisfactory  completion 
of  FIRST  YEAR  courses  or  equivalents  or  by  passing  Waiver  Exami- 
nations; and  (2)  transfer  from  other  accredited  graduate  schools  of  up 
to  6  credits  of  appropriate  SECOND  YEAR  courses  if  at  least  "B"  grades. 
Generally,  undergraduate  Business  majors  can  complete  M.B.A.  in  30-36 
credits. 

FIRST  YEAR  courses:  "Core"  of  24  credits  that  provides,  despite  differing 
undergraduate  majors,  common,  balanced  foundation  of  competence  in  "tool" 
areas  prerequisite  to  advanced  study.  ALL  FIRST  YEAR  courses  must  be  satis- 
factorily completed  before  advancement  to  candidacy . 

FIRST  YEAR  courses:  10.400  Use  of  Accounting  Methods  (3);  10.401 
Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3);  69.400  Managerial  Statistics  (3);  19.446 
Introduction  to  Business  Economics  (3);  10.465  Business  Finance  I  (3);  10.481 
Principles  of  Production  (3);  10.491  Personnel  Management  (3);  11.300  Market- 
ing I  (3). 

SECOND  YEAR  courses:  Minimum  of  30  credits  in  "500"  and  above 
courses,  with  at  least  "B"  average  in  American  University  courses.  At  least 
24  credits,  including  Seminars  meeting  non-thesis  option,  must  be  in  residence. 

Business  Management:  10.556  Business  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 
(3);  10.758,  10.759  Seminars  in  Human  Relations  (6)*;  10.756,  10.757  Seminars 
in  Policy  Formulation  (6). 

Elective  Field:  At  least  15  credits  in  "500"  or  above  courses,  generally 
including  at  least  one  Seminar. 

(2)  Written  Comprehensive  Examinations:  10.1  Business  Management  and 

elective  field  from  following  (or  special  interdisciplinary  field  approved 
by  Director  of  M.B.A.  Program): 

10.10  Accounting 

10.30  Advertising 

10.12  Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems 

10.13  Banking  and  Financial  Institution  Management 

10.14  Business  Education 

10.15  Business-Government  Relations 
10.37  Business  Logistics 

10.16  Business  Statistics 

10.33      Church  Business  Management 

10.17  Financial  Management  (including  Business  and  Corporation 

Finance) 


♦Students  electing  thesis  option  register  for  12.797  Thesis  Seminar  (in  place  of 
10.759)  when  ready  to  start  work  on  the  formal  proposal  or  on  the  thesis  itself. 
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10.19  Industrial   (including   Personnel)   Psychology 

10.20A  Industrial  Relations 

10.21  Institutional  Management  (including  Hospital  Administration) 

10.22 A  Insurance,  Life 

10.22B  Insurance,  Property  and  Casualty 

10.23  International  Business 

10.24  Investment  Analysis  (including  Investment  Banking) 
10.36  Land  Planning  and  Use 

10.35  Legal  Aspects  of  Business** 

10.2  Managerial  Analysis  (Business  Economics) 

10.25  Marketing 

10.26  Operations  Research 

10.20B  Personnel  Management  In  Business 

10.18  Production  (Industrial)  Management 

10.27  Public  Relations  in  Business 

10.34  Purchasing  (including  Procurement  and  Materials 
Management) 

10.28  Real  Estate 

10.11  Research  and  Development  Management 

10.29  Retailing 

10.31  Taxation  (including  Estate  Planning) 

10.32  Transportation   (including  Traffic    Management) 

To  sit  for  the  two  Comprehensive  Examinations,  taken  as  a  unit  in 
December  or  April,  students  must  have  been  advanced  to  candidacy,  have  at  least 
a  "B"  average  in  graduate  studies,  and  have  completed  or  be  in  the  final  session  of 
completing  all  required  course  credits  (except,  for  those  under  thesis  option, 
Thesis  Seminar).  Separate  applications  must  be  made  for  advancement  to  candi- 
dacy and  for  admission  to  Comprehensive  Examinations.  (Deadline  for  latter  is 
announced  in  calendar  of  respective  Fall  or  Spring  Bulletin.)  Applications  must 
be  approved  by  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  M.B.A.  Program,  stamped  by  Office  of 
Student  Accounts,  and  filed  in  office  of  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  candidate  who  fails  to  pass  both  Examinations  may  request  permission 
to  retake  Business  Management  and  the  same  or  another  elective  Field  (if  ade- 
quately prepared  for  the  latter).  A  candidate  who  fails  twice  is  automatically 
dismissed  from  the  Program. 

(3)  Thesis  or  Non-Thesis  Option:  Write  and  successfully  defend  at  oral 
examination  satisfactory  master's  thesis  or  qualify  for  non-thesis  option  by  appro- 
priate Seminar  grades  (at  least  two  "B"  or  better  grades  in  10.756,  10.757,  and 
either  10.758  or  10.759). 

Counseling 

General  inquiries  and  initial  and  general  counseling  are  by  the  Assistant 
to  the  Dean,  M.B.A.  Program.  Counseling  for  preparation  for  Comprehensive 
Examinations  is  by  appropriate  Program  Director  or  his  representative.  Each 
student  develops  with  his  counselors  an  M.B.A.  Planning  Record  which  provides 
an  overall  schedule  and  indicates  progress  toward  completing  requirements. 


**See  page  44  for  advanced  standing  for  holders  of  the  LL.B.  degree  enrolled 
in  the  M.B.A.  Program. 
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Advancement  to  Candidacy 

Admission  and  advancement  are  separate  steps.  At  advancement,  approval 
of  elective  Comprehensive  Field  is  sought  and  appropriate  form  filed  with  Assistant 
to  the  Dean,  M.B.A.  Program.  Advanced  standing  for  previous  appropriate  gradu- 
ate study  is  officially  granted  at  advancement. 

Students  may  apply  for  advancement  if  they  have  completed  satisfactorily 
all  First  Year  prerequisite  courses  and,  with  an  average  of  at  least  "B,"  their 
first  12  graduate  credits  at  the  University.  They  must  apply  no  later  than  com- 
pletion of  their  first  18  graduate  credits.  If  at  this  time  the  student's  average  is 
below  "B,"  he  may  be  dismissed. 

Candidacy  is  valid  for  five  years,  provided  the  average  remains  at  least  "B." 
Upon  petition  to  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  M.B.A.  Program,  it  may  be  renewed  once 
for  up  to  three  years,  under  appropriate  conditions  and  in  accord  with  regulations 
then  in  force. 

To  earn  his  M.B.A.,  the  student  must  prove  he  has  the  intellectual  under- 
standing of  how  people  and  organizations  function,  how  our  business  system 
operates,  the  nature  of  the  administrative  process,  the  principles  of  management, 
and  the  functional  areas  of  administration.  He  must  have  much  more  than  subject 
matter  knowledge.  He  must  be  able  to  analyze,  to  diagnose  problems,  and  to  make 
and  communicate  decisions  which  would  not  only  resolve  such  problems  in  written 
or  oral  assignments  in  class  but  which  would,  in  an  actual  organization,  command 
respect  and  earn  loyalty  from  all  involved.  He  must  be  "people  oriented,"  recog- 
nizing that  decisions  mean  nothing  until  implemented  by  people.  He  should  have 
a  sense  of  values,  a  personal  philosophy ,  a  fervent  belief  in  the  desirability  of  and 
necessity  for  high  ethical  and  moral  standards.  He  should  be  well  equipped  with 
the  intellectual  and  academic  background  which,  when  supplemented  by  ambition, 
willingness  to  work  hard,  and  ability,  means  success  on  the  first  job  and  the  basis 
for  continued  advancement  throughout  life. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Business  Administration 

The  growth  in  size  and  complexity  of  the  American  economy,  the  serious 
challenges,  national  and  international,  to  American  business  and  American  society, 
and  the  need  to  face  new  and  unprecedented  problems  are  creating  rapidly  increas- 
ing demands  for  executives  and  business  educators  whose  depth  of  education  and 
breadth  of  outlook  match  their  expanding  tasks  and  responsibilities.  These  demands, 
currently  and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  are  far  outrunning  the  supply  of  operating 
executives,  staff  and  advisory  personnel,  research  specialists,  scholars,  and  edu- 
cators with  such  qualifications.  Thus,  both  the  need  and  the  opportunities  are  now 
greater  than  ever  before. 

The  School's  Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration  represents  that  highest 
level  of  performance  in  creative  scholarship.  It  tests  the  candidate's  critical  and 
analytical  ability  together  with  his  broad,  integrated  background  in  his  specialized 
fields.  Thus,  it  represents  a  major  personal,  professional,  and  academic  attainment. 

Ph.D.  candidates  are  carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  tested  at  every 
stage  of  their  programs.  Most  of  those  enrolled  have  already  achieved  major 
positions  in  business,  government,  ihe  military,  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  this  country  and  overseas. 
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The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration:  (1)  strengthens  and  broadens  the 
professional  ability  of  administrators;  and  (2)  prepares  candidates  with  the  highest 
standards  of  research  and  scholarship  for  careers  as  professional  business  educators 
and  as  research  and  staff  specialists. 

It  requires  high  level  competence  in  Business  Management,  Managerial 
Analysis,  and  three  elective  Comprehensive  Examination  Fields.  It  stresses  develop- 
ment of  a  philosophy  of  administration  and  a  frame  of  reference  derived  from  the 
social  sciences  and  the  quantitative  approach,  within  which  administration  is 
understood  and  may  be  practiced.  The  curriculum,  while  building  on  the  M.B.A. 
foundation,  is  broader  and  deeper. 

The  holder  of  this  degree  should  have  a  restless,  roving  mind,  continually 
asking  "why,"  continually  seeking  to  determine  the  principles  involved,  continually 
reaching  conclusions  for  himself  on  a  carefully  reasoned  basis,  continually  trying 
to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  an  integrating  theory  of  business  administration. 
He  must  be  able  to  separate  facts  from  opinions;  be  aware  of  long-term  trends 
and  how  they  serve  as  the  frame  of  reference  for  current  developments;  and  be 
able  to  face  and  explore  the  unknown,  applying  the  principles  of  his  field  to  the 
solution  of  new  problems.  He  must  contribute  to  professional  leadership  in  a  world 
characterized  by  a  constantly  accelerating  rate  of  change. 

(1)  Course  and  Seminar  Requirements:  Minimum  of  66  credits  in  gradu- 
ate courses  and  seminars  (plus  6  hours  of  Dissertation  Seminar)  with  a  better  than 
"B"  average.  Of  these  66,  30  must  be  in  residence  (12  for  holders  of  a  Master's 
Degree  from  The  American  University).  Subject  to  this  residence  requirement, 
advanced  standing  may  be  granted  for  all  previous  graduate  credits  satisfactorily 
completed  and  appropriate  to  the  student's  program. 

Prerequisite  Courses:  All  FIRST  YEAR  M.B.A.  courses.  Requirements  may 
be  met  by  previous  satisfactory  completion,  by  passing  Waiver  Examinations,  or  by 
passing  such  courses  as  part  of  the  Ph.D.  Program. 

Tools  of  Research:  Accounting  and  Statistics  (unless  a  foreign  language  or 
mathematics  is  approved  partially  in  lieu  of  statistics).  Non-language  tools  may  be 
satisfied  by  examination  or  by  certification  based  on  satisfactory  completion  of  appropri- 
ate courses.  Candidate  should  complete  both  Tools  before  submitting  dissertation 
proposal  and  at  least  one  before  advancement. 

Business  Management:  10.556  Business  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 
(3);  10.758,  10.759  Seminars  in  Human  Relations  (6);  10.756,  10.757  Seminars  in 
Policy    Formulation    and    Administration     (6);     10.761     Seminar    in    Philosophy    of 

Management  (3). 

Managerial  Analysis  (Business  Economics):  10.642  Managerial  Analysis  (3); 
10.742  Seminar  in  Managerial  Analysis  (3). 

Dissertation  Seminar:  (6). 

Elective  Courses:  Balance  of  required  credits  in  "500"  and  above  courses, 
generally  including  at  least  two  Seminars.  At  least  54  of  the  66  credits  must  be  in  fields 
of  the  Comprehensive  Examinations. 

(Note:  All  the  above  and  other  appropriate  courses  satisfactorily  completed 
for  the  M.B.A.  may  be  applied  to  the  Ph.D.  requirements.) 

(2)  Comprehensive  Examination  Fields 

Written  Comprehensive  Examinations:  10.1  Business  Management,  10.2 
Managerial  Analysis  (Business  Economics),  and  three  elective  fields  (one  of  which 
may  be  outside  of  Business  Administration). 
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Major  Fields  of  Concentration:  (Candidates  must  choose  at  least  one  from 
the  following) : 

10.40  Accounting  (including  Controllership) 

10.41  Business-Government  Relations 

10.42  Financial  Management  (including   Business  and  Corporation 

Finance) 

10.43  Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Management 

10.44  International  Business 

10.45  Marketing 

10.46  Production  Management 

10.47  Real  Estate 

10.48  Research  and  Development  Management 

10.49  Transportation 

Specialized  Fields:  (Candidates  choose  no  more  than  two.  Both  may  be 
from  the  following  or  from  Major  Fields  above  or  one  from  each.  One  may  be  a 
Standard  Field  from  another  School,  with  the  other  from  the  following  or  from  Major 
Fields  above). 

10.61  Advertising 

10.62  Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems 

10.63  Banking  and  Financial  Institution  Management 

10.64  Business  Education 

10.65  Church  Business  Management 

10.66  Hospital  Administration 

10.67  Human  Relations  in  Business 

10.68  Industrial  (including  Personnel)  Psychology 

10.69  Insurance,  Life 

10.70  Insurance,  Property  and  Casualty 

10.71  Investment  Analysis  (including  Investment  Banking) 

10.72  Marketing  Research 

10.73  Operations  Research 

10.74  Public  Relations  in  Business 

10.75  Retailing 

10.76  Sales  Management 

10.77  Taxation 

10.78  Traffic  Management 

To  sit  for  Comprehensives,  taken  as  a  group  in  either  December  or  April, 
students  must  have  been  advanced  to  candidacy,  have  a  better  than  "B"  average 
in  graduate  studies  at  American  University,  and  have  completed  or  be  in  the  final 
session  of  completing  all  required  credits  except  Dissertation  Seminar. 

Separate  applications  must  be  made  for  advancement  and  for  admission 
to  Comprehensives.  Applications  for  latter  must  be  signed  by  Assistant  Dean, 
Ph.D.  Program,  stamped  by  Office  of  Student  Accounts,  and  filed  in  office  of 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  the  final  dates  (early  in  October  and 
early  in  February)   listed  in  the  respective  Fall  or  Spring  Bulletin. 

(3)  Dissertation  Requirements:  Successfully  defend  at  an  oral  exami- 
nation a  dissertation  approved  by  the  Dissertation  Advisory  Committee  as  reflect- 
ing an  original  contribution  to  the  established  body  of  knowledge  in  the  selected 
field. 
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Advancement  to  Candidacy 

Admission  and  advancement  are  separate  steps.  Advancement  is  discre- 
tionary, with  appropriate  requirements  determined  by  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  Graduate  School. 

The  student  determines,  in  consultation  with  his  counselor,  his  Compre- 
hensive Fields  and  the  required  tools  of  research,  one  of  which  should  be 
completed  before  advancement.  He  then  files  the  application,  when  approved  by 
the  Assistant  Dean,  Ph.D.  Program,  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  who  have  completed  42  or  more  graduate  credits  (including  previ- 
ous graduate  study),  with  at  least  12  in  residence  at  the  University,  may  apply 
for  advancement  if  their  average  in  all  graduate  work  at  the  University  is  better 
than  "B."  Application  must  be  made  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  session  in  which 
18  graduate  credits  will  have  been  completed  in  residence,  subsequent  to  admission 
to  the  Graduate  School.  If  a  student  is  ineligible  for  advancement  at  that  time, 
his  program  will  be  terminated.  It  will  also  be  terminated  if  his  grade  average 
falls  below  the  minimum  requirement   at  any  time   thereafter. 

All  prerequisite  courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  application 
for  advancement  to  candidacy. 

Transfer  credit  for  prior  work  at  other  institutions  is  usually  granted  at 
advancement.  Such  credits  must  be  for  graduate  courses  taken  after  receiving  the 
Bachelor's  degree  and  must  be  judged  appropriate  to  the  student's  program  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Candidacy  is  valid  for  7  years,  if  the  necessary  grade  average  is  maintained. 
Upon  petition  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  through  the  Assistant  Dean, 
Ph.D.  Program,  candidacy  may  be  renewed  once  for  up  to  3  years,  under  appro- 
priate conditions  and  in  accord  with  regulations  and  curricula  then  in  force. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program 

Application  and  credentials  are  submitted  to  Director  of  Admissions,  The 
American  University,  Washington,  D.  C.   20016. 

Application  may  be  made  for  any  session — fall,  spring  or  summer.  Full 
information  will  be  found  in  the  General  Information  Bulletin.  Note  that  Admis- 
sion Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business  scores  must  be  provided.  Applicants 
for  the  Ph.D.  must  also  submit  letters  of  recommendation  from  two  former 
professors. 

Students  must  clear  admission  status  before  registering.  A  student  whose 
application  has  not  received  final  action  may  be  permitted  to  register  provisionally 
for  one  session,  on  the  written  understanding  that  should  credentials  not  arrive 
within  a  specified  period  or  should  their  evaluation  show  him  ineligible  or 
inadmissible  for  matriculation  in  a  degree  program,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
re-register.  Provisional  registrants  are  subject  to  all  University  rules  and  regulations 
while  registered. 

Qualifications  for  Admission 

The  School's  goal  is  to  increase  continually  the  proportion  of  its  student 
body  made  up  of  the  gifted  few  possessing  integrity  of  character,  intellectual 
superiority,  independence  of  mind,  ability  to  think  creatively,  to  innovate,  and 
pioneer,  and  the  talents  of  leadership  in  scholarship  and  in  organizational  activity. 
The  School  seeks  to  give  such  students  a  faculty  and  curriculum  that  will  help 
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them  develop  to  their  maximum.  Its  graduate  programs  provide  the  discipline  of 
rigorous  intellectual  training  and  a  broad  exposure  to  the  problems  of  business — 
which  are  largely  the  problems  of  life — and  which  continually  cut  across  the 
artificial   boundaries  into  which   organized  knowledge  is  compartmentalized. 

1.  The  Master  of  Business  Administration 

Admission  is  open  to  holders  of  bachelor's  degrees  from  accredited  four- 
year  undergraduate  colleges  and  universities  whose  academic  performance,  pro- 
fessional experience,  and  personal  qualities  indicate  promise  of  success  in  this 
program  and  who  earn  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Business.*  Letters  of  recommendation  and/ or  evidence  of  professional 
attainment  may  be  submitted  in  support  of  applications. 

In  exceptional  cases,  applicants  not  meeting  these  qualifications  may  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  superior  scores  on  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Business. 

2.  The  Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration 

Admission  is  based  on  superior  academic  performance  and  personal  quali- 
ties, generally  including  previous  completion  of  a  Master's  degree.  Admission  to 
the  Ph.D.  is  separate  from  admission  to  a  Master's  degree,  whether  the  Master's 
degree  is  from  The  American  University  or  elsewhere.  Applicants  for  the  Ph.D. 
must  earn  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
(applicants  who  previously  earned  such  scores  need  not  take  the  Test  again).* 

The  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 

Used  as  an  admissions  criterion  by  the  leading  graduate  schools  of 
business  administration,  the  Test  is  offered  four  times  a  year  in  various  locations. 
Registration,  via  application  form,  should  be  received  by  Educational  Testing 
Service  no  later  than  two  weeks  before  date  of  Test  for  examinations  in  U.S.  and 
its  territories  or  Canada.  For  candidates  tested  in  other  countries,  registration 
deadline  is  one  month  before  Test.  The  1965  Test  will  be  given  at  The  American 
University  on  Feb.  6  and  July  10. 

Bulletin  of  Information  for  Candidates  is  available  from  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  ATGSB  is  not  designed 
to  test  specific  knowledge  in  specialized  academic  subjects.  Normal  undergraduate 
education  should  provide  sufficient  general  knowledge  to  deal  adequately  with 
test  questions. 

Applicants  for  Fall  should  take  Test  in  Feb.,  April  or  July  (Feb.  or  April 
preferably);  for  Spring,  July  or  Nov.;  and  for  Summer,  Feb.,  or  April. 

Continuous  Study 

Any  degree  candidate,  full-time  or  part-time,  who  has  not  completed 
course  requirements  and  who  has  been  out  of  attendance  for  two  consecutive 
sessions  (excluding  Summer),  must  meet  all  degree  requirements  prevailing  when 
he  returns. 


*In  unusual  circumstances,  applicants  unable  to  take  Test  before  registration 
may  be  permitted  to  enroll.  If  previous  academic  performance  is  sufficiently  high, 
they  may  be  admitted  with  good  standing  contingent  upon  earning  a  satisfactory  score 
within  3  months  following  registration.  Otherwise,  they  should  register  in  the  College 
of  Continuing  Education  until  they  can  present  a  satisfactory  score  as  part  of  their 
credentials. 
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Transferability  of  Credits  Taken  at  Military  Institutions 

Regionally  accredited  military  institutions  (e.g.,  U.S.  Naval  Post-Graduate 
School  at  Monterey)  are  treated  as  other  regionally-accredited  institutions.  Six 
graduate  credits,  where  appropriate  to  student's  program,  may  be  transferred 
toward  either  M.B.A.  or  Ph.D.  from  the  National  War  College,*  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces,*  Army  War  College,  Navy  War  College,  Air  War 
College,  and  Foreign  Area  Specialist  Training  Program  (Soviet  Union,  Detachment 
"R"   (Oberammergau). 

In  all  cases,  credits  may  be  transferred  only  for  the  full  course  in  residence 
and  for  the  three  service  colleges  (Army,  Navy,  and  Air),  the  senior  course  only, 
if  a  distinction  is  made  between  that  course  and  others. 

The  Joint  Graduate  Consortium 

Five  universities  in  Washington,  D.  C. — The  American  University,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  The  George  Washington  University,  Georgetown 
University,  and  Howard  University — have  formed  a  Consortium  through  which 
they  are  coordinating  the  use  of  their  respective  graduate  facilities.  As  the  arrange- 
ment develops,  the  graduate  student  who  is  in  an  approved  program  leading  to 
a  graduate  degree  in  any  one  of  the  universities  will  increasingly  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  from  the  combined  offerings  of  all  five  universities  the  particular 
courses  which  best  meet  his  needs. 

Participation  is  open  to  graduate  students,  full-time  or  part-time,  working 
toward  a  degree  at  the  master's  or  doctor's  level.  Degree  programs  in  the  following 
are  presently  excluded:  Canon  Law,  Dentistry,  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine, 
Nursing,  Social  Work,  and  Theology.  Similarly  excluded  are  special  courses,  such 
as  private  instruction  (as  in  music  or  art)  or  tutorial  study,  courses  in  preparation 
for  passing  the  language  requirement,   and  Summer  School   courses. 

Graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  study  the  announcements  of  graduate 
programs  of  all  five  universities.  In  order  to  participate  in  the  Consortium  program 
the  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  his  adviser.  A  student  may  not  audit 
courses  in  another  university,  nor  take  courses  at  another  university  that  are 
available  at  his  own. 

Registration  forms  and  instructions  are  available  from  the  registrar  of  the 
student's  university.  The  student  registers  at  his  own  university  for  all  Consortium 
courses.  He  pays  only  to  his  own  university  its  charges  for  graduate  study. 


*Twelve  toward  the  Ph.D. 
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Combined  Business-Law  Degrees  Programs 

Practicing  lawyers  and  law  schools  increasingly  recommend  business 
administration  and  accounting  as  advantageous  backgrounds  or  supplements  for 
legal  studies.  The  lawyer  with  a  business  or  accounting  background  can  more 
effectively  resolve  the  problems  of  businessmen-clients,  is  far  better  qualified  for 
such  specializations  as  corporation  or  tax  law,  and  is  better  equipped  to  move  to 
positions  of  managerial  responsibility. 

M.B.A.-LL.B.:  Work  beyond  the  first  year  at  accredited  law  schools  may 
be  given  graduate  credit  if  both  relevant  to  a  degree  program  and  earned  with  at 
least  "B"  grades.  University  residence  and  specific  course  requirements  must 
be  fully  met. 

Qualified  graduates  of  the  University's  Washington  College  of  Law  receive 
advanced  standing  of  12  credits,  toward  the  30,  of  courses  at  the  "500"  and 
higher  level.  Graduates  of  other  accredited  law  schools  transfer  6  credits  of  "B" 
or  better  toward  the  30.  Either  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  or  Business-Government 
Relations  serves  as  the  elective  Comprehensive  Examination  under  this  special 
Program. 

Attorneys  thus  supplement  legal  backgrounds  with  a  thorough  education 
in  business  fundamentals  (M.B.A.  First  Year  Courses),  in  advanced  study  in 
Business  Management  (the  area  of  administration),  and  in  the  interrelations  of 
law  and  business.  By  building  on  their  legal  educations,  they  earn  the  M.B.A. 
in  a  shorter  time  and  are  better  prepared  to  manage  legal  firms  or  departments, 
to  deal  with  business  operations  and  organizations  at  a  high  management  level, 
to  qualify  for  high  managerial  positions  themselves,  and  to  teach  Business  Law 
in  schools  of  business  administration. 

Preparation  For  Careers  in  the  Foreign  Service 

To  meet  the  increasing  need  for  Foreign  Service  Officers  with  a  thorough 
education  in  business,  the  Junior  Foreign  Service  Officer  Examination  now  includes 
in  Part  2  of  the  General  Background  test,  Option  B:  Management  and  Business 
Administration.  This  calls  for  an  understanding  of  the  more  advanced  concepts  of 
executive  management,  business  administration,  foreign  commerce,  and  inter- 
national marketing. 

The  School  recommends  as  effective  educational  preparation  the  B.S.  in 
B.A.  with  a  major  in  International  Business  and  electives  generally  used  for 
foreign  language  study.  Students  preferring  to  major  in  Finance,  Marketing,  or 
Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Management  should  use  electives  for  Inter- 
national Business  and  foreign  language. 

The  M.B.A.  provides  a  higher-level  education  in  executive  management. 
International  Business  or  other  relevant  fields  may  be  used  as  the  elective 
Comprehensive  Examination. 

Career  Opportunities  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce 

International  Business,  Marketing,  and  Finance,  with  electives  selected  as 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  examination  (see  above),  are  recommended  for 
educational  preparation  for  appointments  as  Business  or  Trade  Specialists.  The 
Bureau  uses  the  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examination  (FSEE)  to  fill  most 
initial  appointments.  For  further  information,  write  Bureau's  Personnel  Division 
(Washington,  D.  C.  20230). 
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Certificate  Programs  (In  conjunction  with  College  of  Continuing  Education): 

1.  Executive  Certificate  Program:  For  mature  men  and  women  with 
substantial  executive  experience  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  earn  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  who  do  not  meet  requirements  for  direct  admission  to  M.B.A.  Appli- 
cation is  by  letter  (accompanied  by  complete  resume  of  education  and  experi- 
ence). Admission  is  highly  selective,  limited  to  those:  (a)  at  least  35  years  old; 
(b)  with  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  executive  experience;  (c)  recommended  by 
head  of  business  firm  or  government  agency  or  commanding  officer,  if  in  military; 
(d)  earning  satisfactory  scores  on  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
(see  page  35);  and  (e)  with  experience  equivalent  to  an  undergraduate  business 
major  and  which  indicates  ability  to  complete  satisfactorily  advanced  study  in 
business  administration. 

Executive  Certificates  will  be  awarded  in  areas  of  M.B.A.  Comprehensive 
Fields  (see  page  35),  where  applicant  completes  with  at  least  "B"  average  12  hours 
in  M.B.A.  First  Year  prerequisites  (unless  waived  on  basis  of  examinations)  and 
12  hours  in  area  of  specialization.  An  applicant  may  receive  more  than  one 
Executive  Certificate  by  completing  with  at  least  "B"  average  an  additional  6  hours 
of  First  Year  or  other  prerequisites  (unless  waived  by  examination)  and  12  hours 
in  the  additional  area  of  specialization  for  each  Certificate  beyond  the  first. 
(Where  prerequisites  are  waived,  appropriate  advanced  courses  may  be  added  to 
earn  total  required  number  of  hours.  Up  to  six  hours  of  basic  courses  in  area  of 
specialization  when  prerequisite  to  registration  for  advanced  courses,  may  be 
substituted  for  M.B.A.  prerequisites.)  Minimum  residence  requirements  is  18  hours. 

Students  may  not  be  concurrently  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  nor  is  the 
Executive  Certificate  Program  open  to  those  already  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
If  a  registrant  in  the  Program  wishes  to  earn  the  B.S.B.A.  degree  and  is  admitted, 
he  will  receive  credit  toward  that  degree  for  all  courses  satisfactorily  completed 
in  the  Program. 

2.  Certificate  in  Accounting:  Basically  for  holders  of  Bachelor's  degree  in 
a  field  other  than  accounting,  who  wish  to  become  professional  accountants  and 
qualify  for  the  C.P.A.  Examination.  Appropriate  courses  satisfactorily  completed 
in  the  undergraduate  program  or  in  previous  study  may  be  counted  toward 
requirements,  subject  to  minimum  residence  of  18  hours.  (Credits  taken  toward 
undergraduate  and/ or  graduate  degrees  at  The  American  University  count  toward 
this  residence  requirement.)  Students  admitted  to  M.B.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  Business 
Administration  at  The  American  University  may  also  receive  advanced  standing 
for  appropriate  courses  satisfactorily  completed  in  this  program,  thereby  meeting 
a  significant  portion  of  the  requirements  for  those  degrees.  Students  may  be 
concurrently   enrolled   in   a   degree   program. 

The  Certificate  in  Accounting  is  awarded  upon  completion,  with  at  least 
"C"  grades,  of  courses  in  Accounting,  Taxation,  and  Business  Law  prescribed 
by  Director  of  the  Accounting  Program.  Courses  will  be  based  on  previous 
education  and  background  and  requirements  of  the  C.P.A.  Examination.  In  all 
cases,  a  minimum  of  36  hours  (including  transfer  credits)  will  be  required. 

3.  Certificate  in  Automatic  Data  Processes  and  Systems:  30  hours,  of 
which  at  least  18  must  be  in  residence.  Business  students  select  either  10.481 
Principles  of  Production  (3)  or  10.491  Personnel  Management  (3);  see  Check 
List  for  details.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  degree  program. 

4.  Professional  Certificate  in  Church  Business  Management:  Advanced 
professional  education  for  career  employment  as  business  managers  of  churches 
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and  related  non-profit  organizations  serving  religious  purposes,  primarily  for  men 
and  women  of  substantial  administrative  experience. 

The  time  schedule  permits  studies  at  a  high  level  of  scholastic  achievement 
without  taking  extensive  leave  from  regular  vocational  duties.  Areas  of  major 
emphasis  are  church  program  development,  financial  resources,  physical  facilities, 
office  services,  staff  personnel,  and  public  relations. 

Requirements  include:  (1)  superior  scholarship  in  one  three-credit  course 
or  one  non-credit  institute  in  each  of  at  least  four  of  the  preceding  six  areas  of 
major  emphasis;  (2)  satisfactory  performance  in  a  faculty-supervised  internship 
(Course  12.552)  in  which  a  significant  practical  research  project  is  completed 
and  described  in  writing  as  if  for  publication;  and  (3)  passing  a  written  exami- 
nation which  evaluates  depth  and  extensiveness  of  knowledge  in  a  choice  of 
any  four  of  the  six  areas  of  major  emphasis. 

Business  degree  candidates  at  The  American  University  may  receive 
advanced  standing  for  appropriate  courses  satisfactorily  completed  in  this  program. 
Students  may  work  concurrently  toward  both  degree  and  certificate. 

5.  Certificate  in  Research  and  Development  Management:  The  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  School  of  Government  and  Public  Administra- 
tion, through  their  joint  Center  for  Technology  and  Administration,  are  currently 
developing  a  Certificate  in  R  &  D  Management  (see  page  88  for  R  &  D  courses). 

Internships 

Because  effective  education  for  business  leadership  requires  experience  as 
well  as  academic  study,  the  School  encourages  full-time  students  with  better  than 
average  grades  to  participate  in  part-time  employment.  This  can  generally  be 
arranged  through  the  University  Placement  Office. 

Regardless  of  future  career  plans,  part-time  selling  experience  is  particularly 
recommended.  As  a  step  in  professional  growth,  the  student  is  expected  to 
confront  a  prospective  buyer  with  an  offer  of  goods  and  services,  to  create  a 
market  situation  in  which  goods  and  services  are  moved  for  profit. 

Leading  Washington  firms  provide  paid  work  internships;  this  experience 
enables  the  business  graduate  to  approach  prospective  employers  with  both 
classroom  study  and  work  "know-how."  This  combination  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  unusual  record  of  success  of  the  School's  graduates. 

Institutes 

The  School  periodically  offers  specialized  professional  Institutes,  primarily 
for  practicing  businessmen.  Planned  with  leading  practitioners  and,  generally, 
appropriate  trade  and  professional  associations,  they  are  part  of  the  School's 
"Continuing  Education"  and  offer  short,  intensive  instruction  on  a  time  schedule 
permitting  leave  from  regular  duties.  They  are  an  important  means  of  strengthen- 
ing professional  qualifications  and  of  counteracting  executive  "obsolescence." 
See  Institutes  under  course  listings. 
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Federal  Income  Tax  Deductions:  According  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulation  of  April  5,  1958,  expenses  for  education  are  generally 
deductible  if  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  "maintaining  or  improving 
skills  by  the  taxpayer  in  his  employment." 

Government  Employees  Training  Act:  If  a  student  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  plans  to  ask  his  agency  to  pay  all  or  part  of  his  tuition 
under  the  training  legislation  (Public  Law  85-507),  he  should  make  these 
arrangements   in   advance   of  registration. 

Veterans:  A  veteran  applying  for  admission  under  Public  Law  550 
should  consult  the  Registrar  well  in  advance  of  registration  to  help  assure 
his  certificate  of  eligibility  from  V.A.  being  granted  on  time. 
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Part-Time  Study 


For  almost  fifty  years,  The  American  University  has  offered  part-time 
students  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  rewards  of  continuous  learning.  Particularly 
in  business  administration,  practical  work  experience  and  education  supplement 
and  support  each  other.  Full-time  employment  can  be  made  an  educational  aid, 
rather  than  a  handicap,  by  serious  minded  students. 

Ambitious  men  and  women  enroll  for  personal  and  professional  advance- 
ment, for  the  educational  background  in  business  which  will  help  them  meet 
current  responsibilities  more  effectively  and  will  prepare  them  for  advancement 
to  greater  responsibilities.  They  recognize  the  need  for  education  to  meet  the 
continual  changes  in  the  tools,  techniques,  and  environment  of  management. 

The  School's  part-time  student  body  includes  (or  has  included)  the  new 
employee,  the  Director  of  Personnel,  and  the  corporation  President;  the  Second 
Lieutenant  and  the  General;  the  Ensign  and  the  Admiral;  the  newly  appointed 
Government  Management  Intern  and  the  "super-grade"  government  executive. 
A  growing  proportion  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  already  successfully  completing 
one  career  and  now  preparing  for  a  second. 

Evening  classes  are  an  integral  part  of  the  School  and  all  degree  programs 
are  available  in  evening  (part-time  students  may  also  attend  day  classes).  Stand- 
ards of  academic  and  professional  achievement  are  the  same  as  in  day  classes. 
Part-time  students  may  apply  for  the  appropriate  degree  program  or  may  enroll 
in  the  College  of  Continuing  Education  as  non-degree  students. 

College  of  Continuing  Education 

Frequently,  mature  individuals  already  enjoying  or  preparing  for  further 
career  success,  recognize  their  need  for  additional  education,  but  are  not — at  least 
currently — seeking  degrees.  Students  are  not  restricted  to  degree  programs.  They 
may  apply  as  non-degree  students  in  courses  of  their  choice  for  which  they  have 
the  necessary  background  and  qualifications.  Approval  is  ordinarily  limited  to  those 
over  21  or  who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  university  or  who 
are  students  in  good  standing  at  another  institution  which  approves  their  regis- 
tration at  The  American  University. 

A  non-degree  student  who  later  establishes  eligibility  for  admission  to 
a  degree  program  may  transfer  not  more  than  30  appropriate  credits  toward  an 
undergraduate  degree  and  not  more  than  12  appropriate  graduate  credits  toward 
a  graduate  degree. 

Non-degree  students  (except  auditors,  who  receive  no  credit)  must  partici- 
pate in  all  class  activities  and  are  held  to  the  same  standards  of  academic  per- 
formance as  degree  students.  They  must  maintain  a  minimum  average  of  "C" 
to  be  permitted  to  re-register. 


Off-Campus  Programs 


The  School  participates  extensively  in  the  Off-Campus  Programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  College  of  Continuing  Education  in  twenty  locations  (currently)  in 
Greater  Washington  and  at  a  number  of  locations  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Business  firms,  government  agencies,  military  establishments,  etc.,  interested 
in  having  an  Off-Campus  Program  of  regular  University  courses  on  their  own 
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premises  should  communicate  with  the  Assistant  Dean,  Off-Campus  Programs, 
College  of  Continuing  Education,  or  if  interested  solely  in  business  administration 
courses,  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  M.B.A.  Program,  School  of  Business 
Administration. 


Summer  Session 


Summer  is  no  longer  primarily  a  means  of  making  up  lost  credits.  It  is 
now  an  increasingly  active,  vital  part  of  the  academic  year  in  which  students 
from  both  the  School  and  other  institutions  register,  not  so  much  to  catch  up 
but  rather  to  forge  ahead.  Students  may  begin  degree  programs  in  summer  session. 

The  School  offers  a  number  of  courses  in  each  summer  session,  equivalent 
in  content  to  Fall  and  Spring  courses  and  with  the  same  credits.  Many  full-time 
students  attend  this  third  session  as  a  "trimester"  to  complete  degrees  sooner 
and  begin  graduate  study  or  careers  earlier.  Part-time  students  find  summer  study 
particularly  valuable  for  saving  time. 

An  increasing  number  of  students  from  other  Universities  attend  to  benefit 
from  study  in  the  nation's  capital  and  to  enjoy  the  wide  selection  of  courses 
not  available  to  them  in  their  own  Universities. 

Many  liberal  art  students  also  elect  business  courses  in  summer  session, 
to  improve  qualifications  for  careers  in  business  and  as  preparation  for  graduate 
study  in  business  administration. 

Summer  session  enables  June  high  school  and  college  graduates  and  those 
leaving  the  military  after  February,  to  begin  or  resume  academic  careers  earlier. 
M.B.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  frequently  utilize  summer  to  complete  prerequisites 
and  to  reduce  schedules  for  the  session  in  which  they  sit  for  Comprehensives. 

Many  high  school  and  university  business  teachers  work  for  advanced 
degrees  during  Summers.  Currently,  it  is  not  possible  to  complete  all  requirements 
through  summer  study  only. 
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President  Wiison  dedicates  the  University,  1914. 


President  Eisenhower  speaks  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Service,  June,   1957. 


President   Kennedy  delivers  the  Commence- 
ment address,  June,  1963. 


Students  From  Other  Countries 

The  American  University  is  proud  of  its  tradition  of  welcoming  students 
from  all  over  the  world  and  of  the  resulting  international  character  of  its  student 
body.  The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
successful  careers  in  business  and  in  government  of  its  alumni  in  many  different 
lands.  It  looks  forward  to  increasing  enrollments  of  able  students  from  other 
countries  as  a  parallel  to  the  increasing  recognition  that  economic  development 
heavily  depends  on  the  number  and  caliber  of  professional  managers,  one  of 
the  scarcest  of  all  resources  in  the  world  today. 

"Today,  the  qualified  business  manager  is  highly  prized  throughout  the 
world.  His  essential  role  in  economic  advancement  is  nearly  as  visible  to  leaders 
and  planners  of  newly  developing  countries  as  in  highly  industrialized  nations. 
The  talented  executive  is  singled  out  and  rewarded  even  in  countries  where 
capitalism  is  outlawed.  For  they,  too,  need  men  skilled  in  production,  marketing, 
and  personnel  management."  (Henry  T.  Heald,  President,  Ford  Foundation,  in 
"Education  for  Economic  Growth") 

While  recognizing  the  contribution  of  other  countries  and  peoples  to 
business,  most  of  the  curriculum  is  built  around  American  business  organization 
and  operations.  While  the  principles  of  management  are  primarily  the  same  every- 
where in  the  world,  the  frame  of  reference,  the  scale  of  operations,  and  the 
techniques  utilized  do  differ  in  different  countries.  Therefore,  foreign  students  are 
urged  to  become  familiar  in  advance  of  registration  with  American  economic 
history,  American  business  terminology,  and  American  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  applicants  understand  rapid,  idiomatic  English  as 
spoken  in  lecture  and  group  discussions  by  individuals  of  widely  varying  accents 
of  this  country.  The  student  from  abroad  must  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
quickly  and  clearly  in  spoken  and  written  English,  as  well  as  to  read  it  with  ease. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  academic  work  required  by  the  School  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  such  mastery  of  the  English  language  before  beginning 
classes.  There  is  ample  opportunity  in  Washington  for  intensive  study  of  English 
at  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced  levels.  Students  from  non-English  speak- 
ing countries  may,  therefore,  be  required  to  enroll  in  a  suitable  language  school 
before  admission  can  be  considered. 

Admission 

Since  applicants  from  abroad  are  expected  to  present  the  same  qualifi- 
cations and  are  held  to  the  same  standards  as  those  required  of  applicants  from 
the  United  States,  they  must  satisfy  the  same  admission  requirements.  Whether 
applying  as  degree  or  non-degree  students,  they  must  have  official  transcripts 
submitted  directly  to  the  Admissions  Office  from  all  educational  institutions  previ- 
ously attended  and  submit  certified  original  credentials.  They  cannot  register 
until  they  have  achieved  satisfactory  scores  in  the  English  proficiency  test  admin- 
istered by  the  Institute  of  Modern  Languages  (to  which  they  will  be  referred  by 
the  Admissions  Office).  They  must  apply  on  the  special  "Foreign  Student  Appli- 
cation for  Admission." 

The  School  may  also  require  additional  tests  to  establish  eligibility. 
Additional  courses,  where  appropriate,  will  be  required  of  degree  candidates  to 
provide  a  stronger  foundation  for  successful  pursuit  of  academic  objectives. 

Foreign  students  should  have  adequate  funds  in  hand  before  arrival. 
They  must  satisfy  all  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
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Service  as  to  health,  English  proficiency,  and  financial  resources.  They  must  also 
spend  sufficient  time  at  the  University  to  complete  a  thorough  educational  program. 

Foreign  Student  Adviser 

Foreign  students  should  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Student  Adviser 
as  soon  as  possible  after  admission.  He  represents  them  in  University  policies, 
assists  them  in  personal  adjustment,  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  require- 
ments, passport  extensions,  currency  exchange  permits,  and  matters  of  personal 
finance.  He  administers  a  pre-registration/ orientation  program  and  an  emergency 
loan  fund  and  provides  for  community  hospitality. 
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CENTERS 


•  International  Business  Center  and  Research  Laboratory 

•  Center  for  Technology  and  Administration 

•  Center  for  Transportation  Research 

•  Center  for  Church  Business  Management 

•  The  Inter-Personal  Laboratory 

•  Washington  Conference  on  Business-Government 

Relations  in  Marketing 
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Center  for  International  Business 

American  private  enterprise  has  a  great  and  growing  stake  in  the  world 
economy.  Even  the  most  sheltered  American  businesses  are  no  longer  immune 
to  world  conditions.  Business  urgently  needs  to  strengthen  its  competence  to 
meet  new  opportunities  and  responsibilities  and  to  develop  and  support  means 
for  greater  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  overseas  international  develop- 
ment and  economic  aid  programs. 

".  .  .  mobilizing  the  resources,  experience,  and  initiative  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  advanced  nations  to  establish  the  varied  new  productive  income-earning 
enterprises  which  are  needed  in  growing  nations  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
requirements  for  increasing  productivity  and  standards  of  living  throughout  the 
Free  World.  .  .  .  that  great  variety  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  service  enterprises 
which  make  up  the  business  fabric  of  a  nation.  ...  is  the  segment  closest  to  the 
people.  It  is  the  economic  area  in  which  the  initiative,  knowledge,  competence, 
and  skills  of  private  enterprise  are  most  essential.  And  it  is  this  sector,  in  the 
development  of  an  economy,  which  brings  new  skills  to  the  local  population, 
creates  new  jobs,  increases  productivity  of  the  host  nations  and  of  individuals, 
provides  managerial  experience,  produces  and  sells  goods  including  exports,  meets 
payrolls,  builds  local  employment  and  increases  the  well-being,  abilities,  and 
purchasing  power  of  local  inhabitants.  This  segment  of  an  economy  earns  more 
profits  (for  income  or  reinvestment),  pays  more  wages,  and  provides  local  govern- 
ment with  more  income  from  taxes  than  does  any  other."  (Proposal  of  Business 
Council  for  International  Understanding,  Feb.  21,  1963) 

Recognizing  the  sharply  increasing,  urgent  need  for  research  and  education 
in  this  field,  the  University  through  the  School  of  Business  Administration  has 
established  a  Center  for  International  Business  to  provide  the  necessary  background 
for:  (1)  Americans  seeking  careers  at  home  and/ or  abroad,  in  the  growing 
number  of  firms  seeking  foreign  business;  in  the  Foreign  Service:  and  in  other 
governmental  and  international  agencies  where  public  services  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  business  abroad;  and  (2)  students  from  other  countries  seeking  profi- 
ciency in  business  with  emphasis  on  educational  preparation  for  developing  business 
operations  for  foreign  or  domestic  firms  in  their  own  countries  and  for  their 
governments.  Advanced  programs  are  also  being  planned  for  those  already 
engaged  in  international  business  who  wish  to  strengthen  backgrounds  and  increase 
competence  in  this  complex  area. 

"Today,  international  business  is  growing  with  incredible  speed,  growing 
both  in  size  and  in  opportunities  to  win  rewards  and  to  serve.  . .  .  international 
concerns  have  become  pioneers,  opening  up  new  frontiers  in  the  developing  regions 
of  the  world.  Through  their  enterprise,  they  have  brought  to  new  lands  increased 
employment  and  higher  incomes.  But  if  these  foreign  subsidiaries  have  the  power 
to  do  immense  good,  they  can,  in  the  hands  of  unenlightened  leaders,  also  do  great 
harm."  (Paul  G.  Hoffman  in  Foreword  to  International  Business  by  American 
University  Professor  Howe  Martyn) 

"In  a  sense,  it  is  astonishing  that  a  field  so  relatively  sophisticated  as 
professional  business  management  is  being  cultivated  energetically  in  some  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  .  .  .  With  everything  short,  including  time,  the  architects 
of  development  are  extremely  priority  conscious.  .  .  .  Thus,  it  is  significant  that  high 
among  their  priorities  is  the  prosaic,  painstaking  enterprise  of  training  adminis- 
trators— executives  for  government,  agricultural  administrators,  and  business 
managers.  This  is  an  expensive  undertaking.  .  .  .  Yet  the  investment  is  being  made, 
for  many  leaders  realize  that  their  countries  can  ill  afford  trial  and  error,  decision- 
making by  hunch,  and  haphazard  practices  costly  in  capital,  material  resources, 
and  times."  (Henry  T.  Heald,  President.  Ford  Foundation  in  "Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth") 
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International  Business  Research  Laboratory 

A    unique    facility    for    research,    the    International    Business    Research 

Laboratory  comprises  business  documents  and  artifacts  organized  to  answer 
practical  business  questions,  with  information  made  readily  available  by  modern 
data-handling  technology.  Equipment  and  information  are  being  contributed  by 
individual  donors,  firms,  and  governments.  Additional  contributions  are  welcomed 
to  increase  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  Laboratory. 

American  and  foreign  company  executives  and  government  officials  as  well 
as  students  are  welcome  to  utilize  the  Laboratory. 

Center  For  Technology  and  Administration 

The  Center  for  Technology  and  Administration,  established  in  the  School 
of  Government  and  Public  Administration  in  1958,  now  administers  curricula, 
and  research  in  The  Technology  of  Management  for  both  Schools. 

Center  For  Transportation  Research 

Increased  need  for  and  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  research  in 
Transportation  led  the  School  to  establish  a  Center  for  Transportation  Research 

which  conducts  research  projects  on  a  contract  basis  in  transportation,  traffic 
management,  physical  distribution,  and  business  logistics. 

The  Center  seeks  additional  funds  for  research  scholarhips  for  graduate 
students  and  a  reference  service  for  visiting  scholars.  Foundations  and  individuals 
impressed  by  the  many  unique  advantages  arising  from  the  School's  leadership 
and  pioneering  in  Transportation  education  and  the  abundant  and  largely  unex- 
ploited  research  resources  of  the  nation's  capital  have  made  possible  establishment 
of  the  Center. 

Center  For  Church  Business  Management 

A  comprehensive  program  of  education  for  leadership  in  managing  business 
affairs  of  churches  and  related  non-profit  organizations  serving  religious  purposes, 
sponsored  by  the  School  in  cooperation  with  Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  is 
conducted  through  the  Center  for  Church  Business  Management. 

Believed  unique  in  Methodist  higher  education,  the  Center  exists  for  the 
single  purpose  of  educating  men  and  women  for  this  practical  application  of 
religious  stewardship.  It  therefore  seeks  to: 

(1)  assist  clergy  and  laity  in  developing  additional  competence  for 
effective  stewardship   of  church   business   responsibilities; 

(2)  provide  advanced  professional  education  for  career  employment;  and 

(3)  make  available  an  educational  basis  for  strengthening  the  role  of 
pastors  as  chief  administrators  of  the  total  work  of  individual  churches. 

Admission  is  available  to  members  of  all  religious  faiths  and  denomi- 
nations, and  to  non-degree  and  degree  students. 

Programs  are  based  on  two  major  premises:  First,  if  churches  are  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  effectively,  their  business  affairs  must  be  managed  as 
well  as,  or  better  than,  those  of  other  organizations.  Second,  since  churches  are 
service-rendering  rather  than  profit-making,  and  because  of  their  voluntary  nature 
and  trustee  relationship,  their  business  policies  and  practices  must  differ  in  certain 
respects  from  those  of  commercial  enterprises:  the  differences  must  be  clearly 
identified  and  thoroughly  understood. 
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Objectives  are  pursued  through  (1)  credit  courses,  (2)  non-credit  Institutes, 
(3)  faculty-supervised  internships,  (4)  organized  field  studies,  and  (5)  publication 
services.  Church  Business  Management  may  be  a  field  of  concentration  and 
Comprehensive  Examination  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree, 
the  Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration,  or,  where  approved,  for  other  graduate 
degrees.  A  special  Certificate  in  Church  Business  Management  is  awarded  to 
students  completing  a  specified  program. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Director,  Center  for  Church 
Business  Management,  School  of  Business  Administration,  The  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C.  20016. 

The  Inter-Personal  Laboratory 

In  this  pioneering  self-teaching  program,  students  teach  themselves  to 
make  valid  inferences  about  people  by  reviewing  information  and  then  making 
forecasts  which  are  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  "feedback"  or  programming. 
Hence,  the  student  learns  from  his  own  errors  and  thereby  progressively  comes  to 
understand  the  vital  role  of  feedback  in  human  communication  and  organizational 
life. 

Washington   Conference   on   Business-Government   Relations   in  Marketing 

This  Annual  Conference  brings  together  in  the  audience  and  on  the  rostrum 
key  executives  from  business  and  government  to  help  determine  jointly  the 
responsibilities  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  maximizing  the  contributions 
of  marketing,  advertising,  and  salesmanship  to  a  healthy  economy.  It  provides  a 
unique,  non-political  forum  for  business  to  tell  its  story;  for  business  executives 
to  discuss  marketing  problems  with  government  officials  and  to  acquaint  govern- 
ment people  with  how  business  actually  operates;  for  government  to  explore  with 
business  its  concepts  of  regulation  and  its  appropriate  activities  in  marketing. 
The  Conference  makes  possible  a  two-way  "Dialogue,"  a  common  meeting  ground 
for  free  and  constructive  discussion  and  analysis  to  help  our  marketing  system 
better  serve  not  only  the  special  interests  of  the  producer,  distributor,  and  con- 
sumer, but  also  the  general  interest  of  all  the  people  and  of  the  nation. 

The  1966  Conference  will  be  held  on  March  24-25.  For  program  and 
further  details,  write  Director,  Washington  Conference  on  Business-Government 
Relations  in  Marketing,  The  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  20016. 
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FELLOWSHIPS, 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 

AND  LOANS 
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Scholarships  and  Loans 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships 

See  General  Information  Bulletin  for  information,  credentials,  final  appli- 
cation dates. 

School  of  Business  Administration  students  may  apply  for  both  University 
and  School  scholarships;  they  are  not  restricted  to  the  latter. 

Transfer  Student  Eligibility 

Transfer  students  other  than  junior  college  graduates  are  not  eligible  for 
scholarships  during  their  first  year,  but  are  eligible  for  consideration  the  second 
year  if  their  academic  records  meet  required  standards. 

School   of  Business  Administration   Undergraduate   Scholarships 

Chevy  Chase  (Md.)  Center  Merchants  Association  Scholarships:  Annual 
$400  scholarships  for  men  or  women  seeking  retailing  or  marketing  careers. 

Hodgdon  &  Co.  Finance  Scholarship:  $1,000.  For  full-time  seniors  or 
graduate  students  planning  careers  in  securities  or  real  estate  finance.  Preference 
to  retired  military  personnel.  When  feasible,  holder  will  also  receive  paid  intern- 
ship or  part-time  employment  with  Hodgdon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Stockbrokers,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders  Foundation  Scholarship:  Scholar- 
ships and  research  assistance  of  up  to  $1,000  for  students  in  the  School  preparing 
for  careers  in  real  estate  or  home  building. 

Morton  J.  Luchs  and  Frank  J.  Luchs  Scholarships:  Frank  J.  Luchs,  while 
Executive  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  Shannon  &  Luchs,  Realtors,  established 
a  $700  a  year  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  father,  a  pioneer  leader  in  Washington 
real  estate.  After  his  own  untimely  death,  friends  contributed  funds  to  be  used  as  a 
supplementary  or  separate  scholarship. 

Full-time  juniors,  seniors  or  graduate  students  may  apply.  Holders  may, 
when  feasible,  intern  part-time  during  fall  and  spring  and  full-time  during  summer 
at  Shannon  &  Luchs. 

Northern  Virginia  Board  of  Realtors:  $500  per  year  for  two  years.  For  full- 
time  junior,  senior,  or  graduate  student  residing  in  Northern  Virginia  and  studying 
Real  Estate. 

Berens  Scholarship:  The  Employees  Activities  Committee  and  Management 
of  the  Frederick  W.  Berens  Company,  Realtors,  have  established  a  scholarship  of 
$490  per  year  for  a  full-time  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  specializing  in 
Real  Estate.  If  feasible,  he  will  also  intern  full-time  during  summer.  Preference  to 
children  of  Berens  employees. 

Denice  Mortgage  Banking  Scholarship  Award:  Anthony  G.  Denice,  Presi- 
dent of  A.  G.  Denice,  Inc.,  Mortgage  Bankers,  has  established  this  Annual  Award 
for  the  student  completing  the  Mortgage  Banking  course  who  is  judged  the  most 
worthy  recipient  by  the  School.  The  winner  will  also,  if  feasible,  intern  with 
the  firm. 
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Federal  Government  Accountants  Association  Scholarship:  $500  scholar- 
ship to  an  outstanding  full-time  student  of  Accounting  in  one  of  the  accredited 
metropolitan  Washington  universities.  Selection  based  on  academic  performance, 
campus  and  community  activities,  personal  qualifications. 

D.  C.  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  (and  Women's  Auxiliary) 
Scholarship:  $200  for  outstanding  full-time  undergraduate  Accounting  major  who 
has  completed   at  least  his   sophomore   year. 

Woman's  Accounting  Society,  D.  C.  Chapter,  Scholarship:  $100  for  out- 
standing woman  Accounting  student,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  full-time  or 
part-time. 

Credit  Management  Association  of  Greater  Washington  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship: $250.  Preference  to  employees  of  member  firms  and  to  students  preparing 
for  careers  in  credit  management,  finance,  or  business  administration. 

Jacob  A.  Kamerow  Scholarship:  $200  for  outstanding  student,  graduate 
or  undergraduate,  full-time  or  part-time,  in  memory  of  late  Jacob  A.  Kamerow, 
a  leader  in  insurance,  civic,  and  religious  activities. 

University  Graduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

See  General  Information  Bulletin  for  information,  credentials,  final 
application  dates. 

School  of  Business  Administration  Graduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

In  addition  to  University  Awards,  School  of  Business  Administration 
students  have  available: 

Robert  V.  Fletcher  Fellowship  in  Transportation,  at  $2,000  plus  tuition 
for  four  courses  per  session — for  assisting  in  conduct  of  School's  Transportation 
Institutes  and  other  appropriate  duties. 

American  Security  &  Trust  Company  Fellowship  in  Finance,  up  to  $2,000 
— for  master's  candidate,  also  possible  summer  or  post-degree  employment  with 
donor. 

Accounting,  Marketing,  International  Business  Fellowships,  at  $2,000  each 
plus   tuition   for   four   courses   per   session — appropriate   duties. 

Graduate  Administrative  Assistant,  at  $2,000  plus  tuition  for  four  courses 
per  session.  Open  to  students  in  any  field  of  Business  Administration. 

Graduate  students  are  also  eligible  for  Chevy  Chase  Merchants  Association, 
Hodgdon  Finance  Scholarship,  Northern  Virginia  Board  of  Realtors,  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  Luchs,  Berens,  Denice,  Woman's  Accounting 
Society,  Kamerow,  and  Credit  Management  Association  Scholarships  described 
under  Undergraduate  Scholarships. 

Doctoral  candidates  may  also  apply  for  Fellowships  from  organizations 
such  as  the  Ford  Foundation,  Richard  D.  Irwin  Foundation,  American  Bankers 
Association  (Harold  Stonier  Fellowship  in  Banking),  and  American  Accounting 
Association. 
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Resident  Counselorships 

Resident  Counselorships  providing  room  and  board  are  available  to  both 
men  and  women  graduate  students.  Apply  to  Director  of  Housing  no  later 
than  March   1. 

Loan  Programs 

For  University  Loans,  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans,  Methodist 
Student,  and  other  University-wide  Funds,  see  General  Information  Bulletin. 

The  Anna  Mary  Mann*  Memorial  Loan  Fund  provides  loans  for  women 
students,  with  preference  to  those  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
the  School  of  International  Service. 

To  meet  emergencies  which  cannot  be  handled  through  University  Loan 
Funds,  a  special  School  of  Business  Administration  Student  Loan  Fund  has 
been  established   in  honor  of  William   M.  and   Rebecca  Sachs. 

Thanks  to  the  Sachs  Loan  Fund,  the  School  also  participates  in  the 
United  Student  Aid  Program.  This  national  nonprofit  loan  program  permits  full- 
time  undergraduate  students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  freshman  year 
to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  per  year  and  graduate  students  up  to  $2,000  per  year. 
No  student  may  borrow  more  than  $4,000.  Interest  is  6%  simple.  Payments 
of  interest  and  principle  begin  the  fifth  month  after  graduation  and  may  be 
anticipated.  In  case  of  drop-outs,  payments  begin  at  once. 

Already  enrolled  students  need  endorsement  by  Assistant  to  the  Dean, 
Undergraduate  or  MBA  Program,  or  Assistant  Dean,  Ph.D.  Program,  for  con- 
sideration by  University  Loan  Officer.  Entering  students  awarded  Graduate 
Fellowships  need  endorsement  of  Program  Director  or  other  School  officer 
recommending  appointment  of  the  Fellow. 

The  University  Loan  Officer  officially  recommends  the  loan,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  student,  and  the  loan  is  negotiated  at  the  student's  home  town 
bank  on  the  student's  own  signature. 

Subject  to  total  lending  capacity,  therefore,  no  qualified  student  need  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  his  degree  in  the  School. 


*B.S.  in  Business  Administration,  1959. 


Send  applications  for  University  Awards  to  Director  of  Student  Aid 
for  Undergraduate  ^Scholarships  or  to  Office  of  Graduate  Dean  for  Graduate 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  Separate  brochures  describe  each  category. 

Applications  for  School  of  Business  Administration  Awards  should 
be  sent  to  appropriate  Program  Director  or  to  Office  of  the  Dean. 

All  School  Awards  may  be  supplemented  by  limited  loans. 

As  long  as  funds  remain  available,  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  may 
be  renewed  on   the  basis  of  successful   academic  performance. 
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Academic  Responsibilities 

Student  Responsibility 

The  University  Faculty  has  formally  adopted  the  following  statement: 
The  American  University  expects  that  each  student,  as  a  mature 
member  of  the  academic  community,  will  adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of 
personal  integrity  and  good  taste  in  his  conduct  and  in  his  relationships  with 
others.  The  maintenance  of  such  standards  is  a  condition  of  continued  enroll- 
ment as  a  student  of  the  University,  and  any  individual  whose  attitude  or 
behavior  suggests  that  he  is  not  constructively  committed  to  them  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  University  even  though  his  record  may  be  otherwise 
satisfactory. 

Fulfillment  of  Academic  Requirements 

The  student's  primary  obligation  is  to  pursue  conscientiously  his  academic 
objective  and  to  complete  as  effectively  as  possible  his  academic  assignments. 

Professional  education  calls  for  long  hours  of  hard  work,  mastery  of 
subject  matter,  and  ability  to  use  it  in  specific  situations;  disciplined,  inquiring, 
and  observing  minds;  and  independent  research  and  analysis.  Studies  must  there- 
fore receive  the  highest  priority  of  time  and  effort — they  represent  probably  the 
most  important  personal  and  professional  investment  the  student  can  make. 

Students  must  supplement  class  work  by  doing  considerable  outside  reading, 
written  assignments,  and  study.  Each  student  must  carefully  schedule  his  time  so 
as  to  draw  maximum  profit  from  each  course  as  well  as  from  the  curriculum  as  an 
integrated  whole.  To  pursue  a  special  interest  or  ability  in  one  or  a  few  courses 
at  the  cost  of  only  minimum  outside  work  in  others  will  reduce  the  benefits  of  a 
carefully  coordinated  program  and  weaken  the  student's  educational  foundation 
and  career  preparation.  Further,  while  extracurricular  activities  and  part-time 
employment  have  many  educational  benefits  for  business  students,  they  must 
remain  secondary  to  academic  studies. 

Meeting  Degree  Requirements 

While  a  large  portion  of  faculty  time  is  devoted  to  assisting  the  student  to 
make  proper  program  and  career  choices,  the  function  of  counselors  is  to  help 
individuals  help  themselves.  Selection  of  a  major  and  choice  of  courses  are  among 
the  most  important  decisions  that  each  student  makes  during  his  university  career 
and  they  cannot  properly  be  delegated  to  anyone  else.  Thus,  EACH  STUDENT 
IS  HELD  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  PLANNING  AND  PURSUIT  OF  HIS 
OWN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  AND  FOR  MEETING  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  understand  fully,  and  to  comply 
with,  all  University  and  School  regulations.  Course  sequence  sheets  for  under- 
graduates and  M.B.A.  Planning  Records  are  indispensable  tools  for  doing  this 
effectively. 

Absences 

Students  are  expected  to  practice  the  business  principle  that  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  at  all  exercises  is  a  primary  obligation  and  that  absences  shall 
be  only  those  absolutely  necessary.  They  must  still  be  justified  to  instructors 
with  the  student  still  responsible,  even  if  excused,  for  making  up  and  mastering 
work  he  missed. 
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Veterans  and  other  students  studying  at  government  expense  are  subject 
to  the  loss  of  educational   benefits   for  excessive   absences. 

Use  of  Correct  English 

A  student  whose  written  or  spoken  English  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory 
may  be  assigned  supplementary  work,  without  academic  credit,  or  required  to 
enroll  for  additional  English  courses. 

Academic  Dismissal 

Undergraduates  must  maintain  a  1.00  cumulative  index  (C  average).  Each 
academic  record  is  evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  full-time  study  (or  equiva- 
lent for  part-time  study).  Those  who  at  any  time,  however,  do  not  meet  minimum 
grade  requirements  may  be  dismissed  at  the  School's  discretion. 

M.B.A.'s  must  maintain  a  minimum  2.00  cumulative  index  (B  average). 
Those  who  complete  18  graduate  credits  without  the  required  index,  or  who  drop 
below  at  any  time  thereafter,  may  be  dismissed.  The  requirement  for  Ph.D.'s 
is  a  better  than  B  average. 

Academic  Probation 

A  freshman  who  fails  to  achieve  a  1.00  index  (C  average)  during  his  first 
two  semesters  (24-30  credit  hours),  but  whose  cumulative  index  is  .750  or  above, 
may  be  placed  on  academic  probation  for  his  second  year  at  the  discretion  of 
Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Undergraduate  Program. 


Honors 

Dean's  Honor  List 

Full-time  undergraduates  carrying  a  session  schedule  of  15  or  more  credits 
earn  a  place  on  the  Dean's  Honor  List  for  each  session  in  which  they  earn  an 
average  of  2.5  (B+)  or  better.  They  are  also  guests  of  the  School  Faculty  at  a 
luncheon  given  each  session  to  honor  their  achievement. 

Honors  Awards 

Each  year,  faculty  and  students  join  to  honor  students  being  recognized 
for  excellence  in  studies  and  in  campus  activities.  The  President  of  the  University 
generally  presides  at  this  Honors  Convocation. 

The  School  makes  Awards  at  this  Honors  Convocation  and  at  its  Annual 
School  Dinner,  including: 

Joseph  I.  Jolles  Memorial  Award — to  student  making  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  Real  Estate  Program 

C.  C.  Glover  S.A.M.  Leadership  Award — to  President  of  The  American 
University  student  chapter  of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management 

Wall  St.  Journal  Student  Achievement  Award — to  outstanding  Finance 
student 

D.  C.  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  Award — to  student  receiving 
the  scholarship  awarded  by  this  organization 

D.  C.  Chapter,  Woman's  Accounting  Society,  Award — to  student  receiving 
the  scholarship  awarded  by  this  organization 
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Ernest  Connolly  Memorial  Award,  Washington  Personnel  Association — to 
outstanding  student  in  Personnel  Management 

Marketing  Student  of  the  Year  Award — to  senior  outstanding  in  scholar- 
ship and  service  to  the  Marketing  Program 

Melpar,  Inc.  Award — annual  prize  of  $100  for  best  paper  on  some  aspect 
of  use  of  computers  for  administrative  purposes.  All  students  in  Technology  of 
Management  courses  eligible. 

Honors  Study 

The  School  is  currently  developing  an  Honors  Program  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Years  for  superior  undergraduates. 

Honor  Society 

The  American  University  Honor  Society  was  established  to  recognize,  on 
an  all-University  basis,  excellence  in  scholarship.  Each  year,  it  elects  to  member- 
ship a  small  number  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  and  faculty.  The 
University  also  has  a  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,   national  honor  society. 

Graduation  Honors 

Undergraduate 

The  University  awards  undergraduate  degrees  cum  laude  for  a  2.5  to 
under  2.75  cumulative  index  for  courses  in  residence;  magna  cum  laude  for  2.75 
to  under  2.9;  and  summa  cum  laude  for  a  2.9  or  better  index  (3.00  =  A). 
A  minimum  of  60  credits  must  be  in  residence  to  qualify. 

Through  the  Lillian  and  Stanley  I.  Posner  Foundation,  the  Harold  B. 
Wess  Undergraduate  Award  of  $200  is  made  to  the  graduating  senior  in  the 
School  with  the  highest  overall  academic  average. 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

The  M.B.A.  is  conferred  cum  laude  for  a  graduate  course  index  in  resi- 
dence of  2.7  or  higher  and  at  least  two  "Distinction"  grades  on  Comprehensive 
Examinations;  magna  cum  laude  for  2.8  or  higher  and  at  least  three  "Distinctions"; 
and  summa  cum  laude  for  2.9  or  higher  and  four  "Distinctions"  (3.00  =  A). 


Student  Services 


The  School  carefully  and  conscientiously  attempts  to  recognize  each  of 
its  students  as  an  individual  with  individual  goals,  problems,  and  backgrounds. 
It  has  a  tradition  of  demanding  high  standards  of  performance  from  its  students 
and  of  critically  evaluating  their  achievements,  but  also  of  combining  this  with 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  student's  growth  and  welfare.  Its  atmosphere  of 
friendliness,  informality,  and  personal  interest  is  an  aspect  of  their  education 
that  alumni  remember  and  cherish. 

Emphasis  is  given  the  full-time  undergraduate,  to  prevent  his  getting  "lost" 
in  what  for  some  is  a  difficult  transition  from  high  school  or  junior  college. 
University  and  School  Orientation  Programs  for  Freshmen,  a  weekly  School  Stu- 
dent Orientation  class  for  the  first  Freshman  semester,  assignment  to  individual 
faculty  for  year-round  counseling,  University  Guidance  and  Counseling  Office, 
Placement   Office,   student  organizations,   etc.,    are   the   major   tools. 
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Part-time  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  are  welcome  to  participate 
in  all  appropriate  activities  and  to  utilize  all  appropriate  services.  As  resources 
permit,  new  and/ or  expanded  services  will  be  made  available  to  them. 

For  details,  see  Student  Services  in  General  Information  Bulletin. 


Student  Activities 


The  extra-curricular  program  serves  to  enrich  the  student's  experience — 
developing  qualities  of  leadership  and  responsibility,  strengthening  ability  to  work 
with  others,  and  encouraging  growth  of  lasting  friendships.  Thus,  student  activities 
supplement  the  School's  curriculum  by  providing  working  laboratories  for  pre- 
paring for  careers  in  organizations.  Just  as  business  firms  utilize  participation  in 
professional  and  civic  activities  for  developing  younger  executives  as  well  as  for 
rendering  valuable  service,  so  the  business  student  can  make  effective  use  of 
the  opportunities  provided  and  help  himself  and  his  School   simultaneously. 

The  Student  Association.  An  organization  of  all  full-time  undergraduates, 
the  Association,  through  the  College  Council,  an  elected  executive  body,  coordi- 
nates activities  of  the  many  religious,  social,  academic,  and  honorary  organizations. 
Part-time  students  may  also  become  members  by  paying  an  activity  fee  in  addition 
to  tuition.  A  student  must  maintain  a  minimum  cumulative  C  average  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  major  office. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  Programs  include  round-table 
discussions,  field  trips,  talks  by  business  leaders,  dinner  meetings  with  the  Wash- 
ington Senior  Chapter,  concentrating  on  management  and  administration.  Two 
active  sub-committees:  Investment  Committee  which  manages  an  actual  portfolio 
of  securities  (the  "Nathan  A.  Baily  Investment  Training  Fund"),  and  Advertising 
and  Public  Relations  Committee. 

Student  Marketing  Club.  Affiliated  with  the  American  Marketing  Associ- 
ation. Members  work  closely  with  the  Marketing  Faculty  and  engage  in  various 
projects  to  strengthen  knowledge  and  experience  in  marketing. 

Pi  Sigma  Epsilon.  National  professional  Fraternity,  membership  of:  market- 
ing and  selling  educators;  Sales  Executives  Clubs;  and  University  students.  Its  goals 
are  a  collegiate  brotherhood  of  men  interested  in  advancement  of  marketing  and 
sales  as  a  professional  career;  to  promote  improved  methods  and  attitudes  toward 
marketing  and  sales;  to  encourage  University  programs  preparing  men  for  careers 
in  marketing;  and  to  instill  in  members  the  highest  professional  and  ethical 
standards. 

Rho  Epsilon.  National  Real  Estate  Fraternity.  Includes  students,  alumni, 
faculty,  and  distinguished  real  estate  executives.  Active  program  of  professional 
and  social  events. 

Accounting  Club.  Brings  Accounting  Majors  into  contact  with  leading 
representatives  of  public  accounting;  through  guest  speakers,  studies  accounting 
functions,  problems,  and  career  opportunities  of  various  business  enterprises  and 
governmental  agencies. 

Pre-Law  Club.  Assists  students  planning  legal  careers  to  select  most  suitable 
law  school  and  provides  through  guest  speakers  information  on  legal  careers  and 
qualifications  for  successful  practice.  Membership  open  to  all  students  in 
University. 
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A.I.E.S.E.C.  Initials  of  title  used  by  founding  French  students  (Association 
Internationale  des  Etudiants  en  Sciences  Economiques  et  Comerciales).  Arranges 
exchange  of  vacation  and  postgraduate  short-term  employment  so  life  in  other 
countries  may  be  experienced  through  actual  jobs.  All  interested  students  eligible 
and  welcome  to  participate. 

Delta  Nu  Alpha.  Chapter  193  of  this  national  Transportation  fraternity 
provides  many  professional  opportunities  for  Transportation  majors  to  strengthen 
their  backgrounds  and  develop  ties  with  successful  practitioners. 

Other  Campus  Organizations 

There  are  also  a  number  of  departmental,  honorary,  religious,  social, 
political,  and  athletic  organizations  as  well  as  six  sororities,  six  social  fraternities, 
and  a  number  of  professional  fraternities.  Further  information  on  them  will  be 
found  in  the  General  Information  Bulletin. 

Activity  in  the  Forensic  Society  is  particularly  recommended  to  Business 
students  because  of  the  value  of  debating  experience  in  developing  skill  at  oral 
communication  and  persuasiveness.  Business  students  are  also  encouraged  to 
serve  in  the  "business"  side  of  student  activities,  particularly  those  of  student 
publications  and  WAMU,  the  Campus  radio  station. 

Area  Professional  Associations 

Many  national  professional  and  business  associations  have  Washington  area 
chapters.  Students  are  welcome  to  attend  their  meetings  and  participate  in  other 
program  activities.  Washington  is  also  the  scene  of  numerous  conventions  whose 
programs  are  of  great  educational  value  to  business  students  who  are  regularly 
invited  to  be  present. 

Student  Leadership  Training  Program 

The  purpose  of  this  program,  offered  through  the  Office  of  Student 
Personnel,  is  two-fold:  one  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  discuss 
the  practical  problems  of  leadership  as  they  relate  to  groups  in  which  they  hold 
membership;  the  other  is  to  develop  an  educational  program  which  includes  an 
understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  leadership  as  well  as  the  development  of  specific 
skills  in  leadership  techniques. 


The  School  hopes  that  each  student  will  participate  in  the  extra-curricular 
program  during  his  college  career,  to  the  extent  practical  in  terms  of  his  time  and 
ability  and  with  his  understanding  that  the  highest  priority  must  always  be  given 
to  his  studies  and  to  his  academic  objectives  and  responsibilities. 

Business  School  Club 

When  the  School  of  Business  Administration  was  established  in  April, 
1955,  a  group  of  seniors  decided  to  form  the  A.U.  Business  School  Club.  They 
joined  with  graduate  students  and  alumni  of  the  business  programs  to  support  in 
every  way  possible  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  new  School.  Meetings 
were  held  monthly  in  Washington. 

The  Business  School  Club  functions  as  both  a  part  of  and  a  supplement  to 
the  University  Alumni  Association.  It  seeks  to  build  alumni  loyalty  and  support 
through  recognition  of  the  particular  and  specialized  interests  of  those  who  have 
studied  in  the  Business  Administration  programs.  Its  members  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  all  alumni  activities. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Courses  below  are  those  authorized  as  of  date  of  publication.  See  indi- 
vidual Session  Bulletin  for  specific  courses  to  be  offered  in  that  Session. 

The  number  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  indicates  the  program  of  the 
School  or  University  department  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 

The  series  of  three  numbers  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  identifies  the 
level  of  each  course.  Courses  numbered  .001 -.009  carry  no  credit.  Courses  num- 
bered .100-.499  are  for  undergraduate  students.  Courses  numbered  .500-. 599  are 
for  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students  only.  Courses  numbered  .600- 
.799  are  for  graduate  students  only.  Non-degree  students  may  generally  register 
for  courses  for  which  they  are  qualified  (including  meeting  prerequisite  require- 
ments) and  which  are  not  restricted  to  degree  candidates.  Hours  of  academic 
credit  earned  by  satisfactory  completion  are  indicated  by  the  arabic  number  in 
parentheses  following  each  course  title.  For  descriptions  of  courses  offered  by 
other  Schools  of  the  University,  consult  the  appropriate  catalog. 

Prerequisites 

Many  courses  call  for  a  previous  minimum  background  of  knowledge, 
as  indicated  by  courses  cited  in  individual  descriptions  as  prerequisites.  Titles  are 
those  of  The  American  University  courses;  equivalent  courses  satisfactorily 
completed  at  other  accredited  institutions  also  meet  prerequisite  requirements. 

Administrative  officers  may  sometimes  waive  prerequisites  on  the  basis 
of  experience  and  professional  achievement.  Where  done,  the  student  should 
secure  the  syllabus  of  the  prerequisite  course  and  complete  the  readings  on  his  own. 
This  will  minimize  the  problem  of  gaps  and  out-of-date  information. 

Prerequisites  mean  the  instructor  will  not  use  class  time  to  go  back  and 
teach  the  material  of  the  preliminary  courses.  Students  are  held  responsible  for 
entering  the  class  already  possessing  the  competence  called  for.  Thus,  prerequisites 
warn  students  of  the  knowledge  they  are  to  bring  with  them  in  order  to  meet  the 
expected  standards  of  performance.  Failure  to  possess  this  background  can  en- 
danger the  student's  good  standing  and  his  ability  to  continue  in  the  School. 

Class  Hours 

Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  are  available  to  part-time  as  well 
as  full-time  students.  During  Fall  and  Spring  Sessions  (16  weeks  each),  day  classes 
ordinarily  meet  two  days  a  week  for  75  minutes  a  meeting.  Evening  classes 
normally  meet  one  evening  a  week  for  two  hours  and  20  minutes.  For  detailed 
listing  of  class  hours,  consult  Session  Bulletins  published  three  times  yearly. 

Accounting* 

10.306  Introductory  Accounting  I     (3)     Basic  principles  of  accounting,  under- 

10.307  Introductory  Accounting  n  (3)  lying  concepts.  Nature  of  assets,  equi- 
ties; fundamentals  of  business  income  measurement.  Preparation  of  finan- 
cial statements.  Introduction  to  significance,  uses,  limitations  of  accounting 
data  for  management  and  investor  decisions.  Appraisal  of  accounting 
and  reporting  practices.  10.306  is  prerequisite  for  10.307. 

10.400  Use  of  Accounting  Methods  (3)  Fundamentals  of  accounting,  with  con- 
centration on  uses  of  accounting  as  a  tool  of  management  in  business, 
government,  financial  analysis,  and  business  or  economic  research.    Not 


*  Holders  of  the  CPA  designation  may   receive   30  credits  of  advanced  standing   toward   the   B.S.   in 
B.A.  degree. 
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open  to  undergraduate  business  majors.  Required  of  candidates  for  M.B.A. 
or  Ph.D.  degree  who  do  not  have  adequate  accounting  background. 

10.406  Intermediate  Accounting  I    (3)     Structure  of  accounting  theory.  Nature 

10.407  Intermediate  Accounting  II  (3)  of  accounting  principles,  postulates. 
Nature  and  statement  presentation  of  assets,  equities.  Comprehensive 
coverage  of  problems  of  income  measurement  and  effect  upon  asset  and 
equity  valuation.  10.307,  or  permission,  is  prerequisite  for  10.406. 

10.411  Cost  Accounting  I  (3)  Basic  techniques,  concepts  of  cost  accounting. 
Responsibility  accounting  and  performance  measurement.  Standard  costs 
and  flexible  budgets  as  a  management  tool.  Development  of  cost/price/ 
volume  relationships.  Cost  analysis  for  management  planning,  operational 
control,  special  decisions.  Prerequisite,  10.307  or  10.400. 

10.512  Cost  Accounting  II  (3)  Special  topics.  Advanced  work  in  technical  prob- 
lems of  manufacturing  costs.  Current  developments  in  cost  analysis,  plan- 
ning, control.  Cost  data  and  statistical  applications.  Prerequisite,  10.411. 

10.421  Auditing  I  (3)  Audit  objectives.  Framework  of  auditing  standards.  De- 
velopment of  basic  auditing  procedures,  techniques.  Nature  and  function 
of  audit  working  papers.  Tests  and  sampling  in  the  auditing  process.  Pre- 
requisite,  10.407  and  10.411,  or  permission. 

10.522  Auditing  II  (3)  Special  topics.  Professional  ethics.  Management  services. 
Statistical  sampling  applications.  Automatic  data  processing.  Influence  of 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.   Prerequisite,   10.421. 

10.524  Advanced  Accounting  I     (3)     Analysis   and   interpretation  of   financial 

10.525  Advanced  Accounting  II  (3)  data.  Partnership  accounting.  Estates, 
trusts,  other  fiduciary  accounting.  Business  reorganizations,  combinations. 
Consolidated   financial   reporting.   Prerequisite,    10.407. 

10.531  Taxation  I  (3)  Economics  of  taxation.  Survey  of  U.  S.  tax  system,  with 
emphasis  on  federal  income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes  pertaining  to 
individuals,  partnerships,  corporations.  Practice  preparation  of  tax  returns. 
Prerequisite,    10.307  or  10.400. 

10.532  Taxation  II  (3)  Advanced  aspects  of  particular  interest  to  accountants, 
lawyers.  Special  problems  of  federal  income  taxes,  including  estates, 
trusts,  corporate  and  partnership  liquidations,  distributions,  reorganiza- 
tions, special  transactions.  Federal  gift,  estate  taxes.  Prerequisite,  10.531. 

10.533  Tax  Planning  and  Procedures  (3)  Minimizing  impact  of  taxes.  Control  of 
tax  burden.  Tax  practice,  procedures.  How  to  find  and  develop  law. 
Practice  before  Internal  Revenue  offices.  Court  procedures.  Prerequisite, 
10.531  and  10.532  (latter  may  be  taken  concurrently). 

31.006    Institute  on  Federal  Taxes  (No  Credit)  See  Institutes. 

31.008  Tax  Planning  in  Real  Estate  and  Construction  (No  Credit)  See  Institutes. 

31.009  Advanced  Tax  Planning  in  Real  Estate  and  Construction  (No  Credit) 
See  Institutes. 

10.534  Systems  Design  and  Installation  (3)  Techniques  of  analyzing,  designing 
accounting  systems  for  effective  managerial  control.  Adapting  account- 
ing procedures  to  organizations  of  various  types  and  sizes.  Demonstration 
of  important  machine  methods.  Prerequisite,  10.411. 

10.536  Governmental  Accounting  and  Regulation  (3)  Fund  accounting  as  applied 
to  governmental  units.  Regulatory  accounting  prescribed  by  governmental 
agencies.  Securities  and  Exchange  requirements  relating  to  accounting. 
Prerequisite,  10.407  or  permission. 

10.538  Advanced  Accounting  Problems  (4)  Readings.  Practice  in  solutions  of 
advanced  accounting  problems  of  type  appearing  in  accounting  practice 
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section   of  Uniform   CPA   Examination.   Prerequisites,   10.411,   10.524, 
10.525. 

10.539  Controllership  in  Business  (3)  Controller's  functions.  Emphasis  on  inter- 
pretation of  accounting  aspects  of  managerial  problems,  reporting.  Role  as 
staff  member  of  management  team.  Prerequisites,  10.407,  10.411. 

10.540  ADPS  and  Accounting  (3)  Integration  of  accounting  systems  and  modern 
machines.  Impact  of  automatic  data  processing  on  functions,  responsi- 
bilities of  accountant.  Effects  on  accounting  operations,  managerial 
decisions.    Accounting  safeguards.   Field  trips.   Prerequisite,  10.534. 

10.565    Financial  Statement  Analysis  (3)   See  Finance. 

10.711  Seminar  in  Accounting  Theory  (3)  Development  of  accounting  theory. 
Analysis  of  current  accounting  problems.  Review  of  current  literature. 
Required  of  M.B.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  taking  Accounting  Compre- 
hensive Examination.  By  permission. 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

See  "Technology  of  Management"  which  begins  on  page  82. 

Business-Government  Relations 

10.500  Business-Government  Relations  (3)  How  government  sets  framework  for 
the  economy  and  conduct  of  business.  What  management  should  know 
of  government  and  regulation.  Areas  of  cooperation,  conflict.  Develop- 
ment and  trend  of  government  intervention. 

10.700  The  Business  Administrator  and  Government  Policy  (3)  Seminar  using 
case  problems  to  examine  working  relationships  between  business  adminis- 
tractors  and  government  (local,  state,  federal).  Guest  business,  govern- 
ment leaders  participate.  Prerequisite,  10.500  or  permission. 

10.703    Seminar  in  Business  Law  (3)  See  Business  Law. 

10.705  Seminar  in  Business-Government  Relations  (3)  Fundamental  concepts  of 
social  control  of  business  enterprises.  Kinds  of  inter-action,  resulting 
cooperation,  conflicts.  Effects  on  business,  social  responsibilities  of  busi- 
ness administrators,  conduct  of  modern  private  enterprise  economy. 

11.504    Government  and  Marketing  (3)   See  Marketing. 

31.003    Institute  on  Business-Government  Relations  (No  Credit)    See  Institutes. 

See  also   Washington  Conference  on  Business-Government  Relations  in 
Marketing  (page  58). 

Business  Law 

10.201  Business  Law  I  (3)  Legal  concepts  and  functions.  Federal,  state  court 
systems.  Legal  phraseology;  elementary  legal  bibliography.  Elements  of 
law  of  contracts  and  agency  useful  to  business  executives. 

10.302  Business  Law  II  (3)  Functions,  form,  content  of  commercial  paper.  Uni- 
form Negotiable  Instruments  Act.  Elementary  law  of  partnerships,  cor- 
porations, trusts.  Prerequisite,  10.201. 

10.303  Business  Law  m  (3)  Principles  of  bailments.  Law  of  sales,  sales  contracts. 
Elements  of  law  of  personal,  real  property.  Prerequisite,  10.201. 

10.401  Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3)  Development  of  law:  contracts; 
negotiable  instruments;  types  of  organizations;  real,  personal  property. 
Prerequisite  course  for  graduate  business  administration  students  who  did 
not  previously  study  Business  Law  or  pass  waiver  examinations. 

10.703  Seminar  in  Business  Law  (3)  Analysis  of  business  problems  arising  from 
recent  legal  developments,  particularly  in  connection  with  new  Uniform 
Commercial  Code.  Prerequisite,  6  credits  of  Law  and  permission. 
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Business  Management 

10.402  Principles  of  Management  (3)  Theories  of  management.  Managerial 
functions:  planning,  organizing,  coordinating,  motivating,  controlling. 
Budgeting.  Decision-making;  communication;  human  relations. 

10.403  Business  Policy  (3)  Integration  of  principles  and  concepts  previously 
studied  in  individual  courses.  Analysis,  definition,  proposed  resolution  of 
business  problems  from  managerial  viewpoint.  Case  problem  method, 
seminar  approach.   Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

10.501  Literature  of  Business  Administration  (3)  Reading  and  analysis  of  major 
contributions  to  philosophy,  methodology,  understanding  of  management, 
human  relations,  and  other  basic  areas.  Group  analysis,  seminar  type 
discussion.   Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

10.556  Business  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control  (3)  Budgeting  as  a  managerial 
tool  for  analysis,  planning,  organizing,  coordinating,  motivating,  control- 
ling. Development  of  budgeting.  Required  of  B.S.  in  B.A.,  M.B.A.  and 
Ph.D.  Candidates.  Prerequisites,  10.307  or  10.400,  3-6  hours  in  statistics. 

10.557  Administrative  Communication  (3)  Fundamentals  of:  (1)  organizational 
communication,  including  organizing  of  channels,  systems,  patterns,  and 
(2)  interpersonal  communication,  as  developed  by  general  semantics  and 
the  behavioral  sciences. 

10.558  Ethics  in  Management  (3)  Ethical  problems  confronting  administrators. 
Criteria,  approaches  to  developing  values,  philosophy,  ethical  principles. 
Applications  to  current  organizational,  administrative  situations  through 
case  problems.   Open  only   to  Seniors,   graduate  students. 

10.756  Seminar  in  Policy  Formulation  and  Administration  I  (3)  Development 
of  executive  skills  through  seminar  approach,  case  problem  method. 
Emphasis  on  competence  in  effective  analysis  of  organizational  problems, 
formulation  of  appropriate  managerial  policies.  Required  of  M.B.A.  and 
Ph.D.  Candidates.  Prerequisites,  at  least  "B"  average  in  previous  graduate 
studies,  10.556,  and,  for  part-time  M.B.A.'s,  Advancement  to  Candidacy. 

10.757  Seminar  in  Policy  Formulation  and  Administration  II  (3)  Continuation 
of  10.756.  Development,  through  seminar  approach  and  case  problem 
method,  of  executive  skills.  Required  of  M.B.A.  and  Ph.D.  Candidates. 
Prerequisite,  10.756  and  at  least  "B"  average  in  previous  graduate  studies. 

10.758  Seminar  in  Human  Relations  in  Business  I  (3)  Development,  through 
seminar  approach  and  case  problem  method,  of  capacity  to  work  effec- 
tively with  superiors,  equals,  subordinates.  Importance  of  human 
relations  in  successful  business  operations.  Required  of  M.B.A.  and  Ph.D. 
Candidates.   Prerequisites,  10.481,  10.491,  11.300. 

10.759  Seminar  in  Human  Relations  in  Business  n  (3)  Continuation  of  10.758. 
Required  of  M.B.A.  Candidates  electing  non-thesis  option  and  of  Ph.D. 
Candidates.  Prerequisite,  10.758. 

10.760  Seminar  for  Case  Conference  Leaders  (3)  How  to  conduct  effective  con- 
ferences, seminars  by  case  problem  method.  Prerequisite,  at  least  6  hours 
of  case  problem  seminars. 

10.761  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Management  (3)  Fundamental  concepts  of 
management:  analysis  of  interrelations,  relation  to  administrative  process. 
Development  of  organizational,  individual  philosophy.  Required  of  Ph.D. 
Candidates.    Prerequisites,    10.756,    10.757,    10.758,    10.759. 

31.005    Profitable   Management  for   Small   Business   (No   Credit)   See  Institutes. 
31.551    Institute  of  Records  Management  (3)   See  Institutes. 
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Church  Business  Management* 

12.546  Church  Financial  Management  I  (3)  Obtaining,  managing  effectively  the 
financial  resources  of  churches.  Religious  stewardship  through  accounting, 
budgeting,  fund  raising,  purchasing.  Case  problems  to  develop  and 
integrate  administrative  skills. 

12.547  Church  Financial  Management  II  (3)  Specific  preparation  for  career 
employment  and  professional  development  as  finance  specialists  on  man- 
agement staffs  of  churches  and  related  nonprofit  organizations.  Prerequi- 
sites, 10.306  and  12.546,  or  permission. 

12.548  Church  Property  Management  (3)  Acquiring,  protecting,  maintaining, 
using  real  estate  and  equipment  for  religious  purposes.  Administrative 
procedures;   legal   considerations.   Readings,   cases,  field  studies,   reports. 

12.549  Church  Office  Management  (3)  Developing  systematic  programs  of 
scheduling,  communicating,  recording  to  achieve  administrative  objec- 
tives.  Staffing;   space  utilization;   selecting   equipment. 

12.550  Church  Personnel  Management  (3)  Determining  and  describing  church 
staff  positions.  Enlisting,  assigning,  training  staff  personnel,  both  volun- 
teers  and  employees.   Developing   and   maintaining   staff  morale. 

12.551  Church  Management  Laboratory  (3)  Opportunity  for  seminary  students, 
beginning  pastors,  religious  educators,  and  others  to  acquire  further 
competence  in  developing,  financing,  promoting  comprehensive  church 
programs.  Varying  themes  to  be  announced  each  session. 

12.552  Internship  in  Church  Management  (3)  Systematic  correlation  of  faculty- 
supervised  work  experience  and  seminar  sessions  to  apply  previous  studies, 
develop  comprehensive  philosophy.  Prerequisite,  9  credits  in  Church 
Business   Management   or  permission. 

12.746  Seminar  in  Church  Management  (3)  Advanced  problems  for  graduate 
students  pursuing  research  studies  or  preparing  for  Comprehensive 
Examination  in  this  field.  Prerequisite,  permission. 

For  those  who  cannot  attend  the  above  courses  on  a  complete  session 
basis,  the  Center  for  Church  Business  Management  offers  a  series  of  institutes  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  substantially  equivalent  to  that  of  12.546,  12.548, 
12.549,  and  12.550.  For  further  details,  see  Institutes. 

See  also  Catalog  of  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  for  courses  related  to 
Church  Business  Management. 

Finance  ** 

Basic  Courses 

10.465  Business  Finance  I  (3)  How  businesses  acquire  and  manage  short-term 
funds.  Nature,  use  of  financial  instruments.  Lending  institutions.  Money 
markets.  Business  short-term  financial  problems.  Government  assistance 
to  small  business.   Prerequisites,  10.307  or  10.400  and  19.300  or  19.446. 


*  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  students  may  take  Church  Business  Management  courses  for  residence 
credit  toward  their  degree  programs,  without  additional  cost,  subject  to  approval  of  the  student's 
faculty  advisor  and  the  Director,  Center  for  Church  Business  Management. 

**The  American  Security  and  Trust  Company  Graduate  Fellowship  and  the  Hodgdon  Co.  Scholarship 
may  also,  when  feasible,  provide  summer  or  post-degree  employment.  See  pages  60-61. 
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10.466  Business  Finance  II  (3)  Acquisition  and  management  of  long-term  funds 
by  business  firms.  Investment  institutions  as  sources  of  funds.  The  capital 
markets.  Business  long-term  financial  problems.  Government  regulations. 
Prerequisites,  10.307  or  10.400  and  19.300  or  19.446. 

10.467  Personal  Finance  (3)  Attaining  personal  investment  goals  by  effective 
money  management.  Increasing  value  of  income:  budgeting,  efficient 
saving,  low  cost  borrowing.  Providing  for  retirement,  old  age,  sickness. 
Introduction  to  investments,  insurance,  taxes. 

10.565  Financial  Statement  Analysis  (3)  Appraisal  of  prevailing  techniques  of 
statement  analysis.  Significance  of  "generally  accepted  accounting 
principles".  Development  of  meaningful  analytic  methods  from  view- 
point of  financial  management.   Prerequisites,  10.465,  10.466. 

Commercial  Banking  * 

10.571  Commercial  Banking  Policies  (3)  Factors  determining  management 
policies,  services  offered  of  individual  commercial  banks.  Internal:  capital 
resources,  market  development,  profitability  of  functions,  relations  to 
other  banks.  External:  government  regulation,  economic  conditions.  For 
present  and  prospective  bank  officers.   Prerequisite,  19.312  or  permission. 

10.567    Funds  Management  (3)   See  below. 

10.771  Seminar  in  Commercial  Bank  Management  (3)  Analysis  of  current 
managerial  problems  from  viewpoint  of  chief  executive  officers.  Effect 
on  individual  banks  of  changing  economic,  competitive,  political,  regula- 
tory policies,  proposals,  actions.  Prerequisite,  10  571  or  permission. 

Financial  Management 

10.566  Financial  Management  (3)  Case  problem  analysis  to  develop  skills  in 
diagnosis  and  solution  of  wide  range  of  financial  problems  and  in  financial 
decision-making.  Interrelations  of  financial,  functional,  general  manage- 
ment.   Prerequisites,  10.465  and  either  10.466  or  permission. 

10  567  Funds  Management  (3)  Financial  managers'  use  of  money  market  for 
acquisition  of  short-term  financial  requirements,  short-term  investment  of 
retained  earnings  and  seasonal  excess  funds.  Money  market  institutions, 
instruments  from  view-point  of  users.   Prerequisites,  10.465,  10.466. 

10.765  Seminar  in  Financial  Management  (3)  Examination  in  depth  of  current 
issues,  newly  developed  tools.  Review  of  literature  to  cover  total  area  of 
Business  Finance.  Required  of  students  electing  Financial  Management 
Comprehensive  Examination.  Prerequisites,  10.566,  10.567. 

10.539    Controllership  in  Business  (3)  See  Accounting. 

Investment  Analysis  ** 

10.569  Investment  Analysis  (3)  Selecting  securities.  Timing:  Dow  Theory,  dollar 
averaging,  formula  planning.  Market  fluctuations:  measurement,  analysis. 
Information  sources.  Prerequisite,  basic  understanding  of  securities  from 
experience  or  from  10.466  or  10.467. 

10.570  Advanced  Investment  Analysis  (3)  Securities  analysis.  Investment  ap- 
proaches, theories.  Portfolio  construction,  management.  Current  trends. 
Practical  techniques  for  successful  investment.  Prerequisite,  10.569. 


*  Candidates  for  B.S.  in  Business  Administration  may  receive  up  to  16  credits  of  advanced  standing 
for  studies  satisfactorily  completed  at  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  For  evaluation,  submit 
AIB  transcript  to  Director,  Finance  Program. 

**  10.565,     10.569,     10.570,     10.769    provide     excellent     background     for     Chartered     Financial    Analyst 
Examination. 
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10.769  Seminar  in  Investments  (3)  Consideration  on  seminar  basis  of  current 
problems  and  trends  as  indicated  by  developments  in  both  academic  and 
popular  literature.  Selected  case  problems.  Required  of  students  electing 
Investment  Analysis  Comprehensive  Examination.    Prerequisite,   10.570. 

Students  may  secure  experience  in  portfolio  management  by  being  ac- 
cepted to  membership  on  the  Investment  Committee  of  S.A.M.  The  Committee 
administers  the  "Nathan  A.  Baily  Investment  Training  Fund"  which  was  con- 
tributed to  S.A.M.  in  honor  of  Dean  Baily  and  in  order  to  provide  such  actual 
experience  to  supplement  courses  in  Investments  (see  page  67). 

Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Management 

10.491  Personnel  Management  in  Industry  (3)  Manpower  management  in  private 
enterprise.  Human  relations  and  human  engineering.  Recruitment,  se- 
lection, induction,  training,  promotion,  transfer,  turnover,  health,  safety, 
morale,  discipline,  personnel  services,  records,  research. 

10.591  Wage  Administration  and  Job  Evaluation  (3)  Wage  and  salary  deter- 
mination, administration.  Job  descriptions,  specifications;  job  evaluation; 
job  classification.  Wage  and  salary  structure;  performance  evaluation: 
incentive  systems;   legislation;   current  trends.   Prerequisite,    10.491. 

10.592  Industrial  Relations  (3)  Management  techniques  for  dealing  with  orga- 
nized labor,  achieving  labor-management  cooperation.  Unions:  develop- 
ment, objectives,  policies,  tactics.  Contract  negotiation,  administration. 
Government  regulation.   Prerequisite,  10.491. 

10.593  Advanced  Industrial  Relations  (3)  Methods  by  which  management 
negotiates,  administers  collective  bargaining  agreements.  Principles  of 
contract  negotiation;  mock  bargaining  sessions.  Alleviating  industrial 
unrest.   Prerequisite,  10.592  or  equivalent  experience. 

10.594  Supervision  in  Business  (3)  How  to  supervise  effectively.  Supervisory 
training;  developing  responsibility.  Assigning  authority.  Effective  com- 
munication. Personnel,  control,  training,  production  functions:  safety, 
morale.  Contributions  of  behavioral  sciences.  Prerequisite,   10.491. 

57.526  Industrial  Psychology  (3)  Introduction  to  such  technical  problems  as 
personnel  selection,  interviewing,  morale,  supervision,  management; 
human  relations  in  industry;  basic  human  factors  involved  in  design  and 
operation  of  man-machine  systems.    Prerequisite,  69.202. 

54.550  Personnel  Psychology  (3)  Techniques  of  employee  selection,  placement, 
evaluation.  Aptitude  and  achievement  tests,  rating  methods,  interviewing, 
motivation  and  morale;  problems  of  fatigue  and  efficiency,  accidents, 
personnel  rating.    Prerequisite,  an  introductory  course  in  psychology. 

10.791  Seminar  in  Personnel  Management  (3)  Philosophy,  responsibilities  of 
personnel  management.  Integrating  seminar,  using  case  problems  to 
develop  administrative  capacity  to  handle  effectively  human  problems  of 
organizations.  Required  of  students  electing  Personnel  Management 
Comprehensive  Examination.  Prerequisite,  at  least  6  graduate  credits  in 
Personnel. 

10.792  Seminar  in  Industrial  Relations  (3)  Discussion  and  analysis  of  current 
problems,  trends  in  labor-management  relations,  new  concepts  in  collective 
bargaining.  Numerous  student  papers  required.   Prerequisite,  10.592. 

31.001    Institute  on  Employee  Communication  (No  Credit)   See  Institutes. 

See  also  courses  offered  by  Psychology. 
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International  Business 

11.526  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (3)  Types,  patterns  of  operations. 
Foreign  trade  policies.  American  markets  for  foreign  commodities. 
Foreign  markets  for  American  products.  Channels  of  international  mar- 
keting.   International  advertising,  sales  promotion.    Prerequisite,   11.300. 

11.527  Export-Import  Management  (3)  Buying  and  selling  in  foreign  trade. 
Export-Import  shipments.  Freight  forwarders.  International  arbitration. 
Financing,  credits,  collections.  Insurance.  Packing.  Tariff  procedures  and 
documents.   Airshipments.    Communications.   Prerequisite,  11.526. 

11.528  International  Marketing  Operations  (3)  Business,  marketing  objectives 
of  U.  S.  firms  abroad.  Techniques  implementing  objectives.  Market 
analysis.  Marketing  intelligence  and  information  sources.  Economic, 
cultural,  organizational,  governmental  factors  affecting  overseas  market- 
ing operations.   Prerequisite,  1 1 .526  or  permission. 

12.563    International  Transportation  Problems  (3)   See  Transportation. 

11.529  World  Business  Conditions:  Problems  and  Opportunities  in (3) 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  changes  each  session  to  concentrate  on 
a  different  major  area  of  the  world.  Opportunities  for  local  and  inter- 
national firms  in  specific  countries,  grouped  by  language  and/ or  geog- 
raphy. Analysis  of  purchases,  employment,  capital  formation,  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  businesses.  Contribution  of  private  enterprise  to 
industrial   development.   Prerequisite,    11.528   or  permission. 

11.626  The  Multi-National  Firm  (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  firms  with  foreign 
subsidiaries.  Organizing,  controlling,  managing  subsidiaries;  relations 
with  governments,  customers.  Role  in  economic  development,  balance  of 
payments,   international  relations.  Prerequisite,   11.526  or  permission. 

11.726  Seminar  in  International  Business  (3)  Growth  of  native  and  international 
businesses  throughout  the  world.  Trends,  policies,  problems.  Interaction 
with  national  economies,  political  conditions.  Prerequisite,  11.626. 

31.025  Annual  Ocean  Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade  Management  Institute  (No 
Credit)  See  Institutes. 

See  also  Transportation  courses  on  page  90;  International  Economics  and 
Economic  Geography  courses  offered  by  Economics;  International  Rela- 
tions courses  offered  by  International  Service. 

Managerial  Analysis  (Business  Economics) 

19.446  Introduction  to  Business  Economics  (3)  First  year  economics  in  one 
semester.  Introduction  to  areas  most  useful  to  business  executives.  The 
economy:  its  indicators,  measures,  fluctuations.  The  firm:  economic  tools 
for  decision  making.  For  advanced  undergraduates  and  M.B.A.  and  Ph.D. 
candidates  entering  without  principles  of  economics. 

10.642  Managerial  Analysis  in  Business  (3)  Integration  of  economic,  organi- 
zational, motivational,  legal,  ethical,  other  managerial  aspects  in  solving 
national  and  international  business  problems.  Profits;  output;  pricing; 
capital  expansion;  planning;  control.  Required  of  Ph.D.  Candidates. 
Prerequisites,  ALL  M.B.A.  First   Year  prerequisites  and  10.556. 

19.547  Foundations  of  Business  Forecasting  (3)  Theoretical  tools  needed  by 
executives  to  evaluate  appraisals  of  economic  outlook.  Analysis  of  busi- 
ness cycles,  fluctuations  of  income  and  employment.    Economic  indicators. 

10.742  Seminar  in  Managerial  Analysis  (3)  Development  of  decision-making 
skills  through  analytical  case  studies.  Oral  and  written  reports,  discussion, 
research.  Required  of  Ph.D.  Candidates.  Prerequisites,  10.642  and  com- 
pletion of  Statistics  tool  of  research   or  mathematics  through   calculus. 
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Marketing 

General  Marketing 

11.300  Marketing  I  (3)  Fundamentals  involved  in  marketing  process:  functions, 
institutions,  channels  for  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Role  of 
marketing  in  accomplishing  business,  social  objectives.  Readings  supple- 
mented by  case  analysis.   Prerequisite  19.200. 

11.301  Marketing  II  (3)  Interpreting  markets,  customer  motivation,  market  be- 
havior. Selling,  advertising,  promotion.  Pricing  and  quantitative  aspects. 
Control  of  marketing  effort.  Government  and  marketing.  Productivity 
and  efficiency.   Marketing  challenges   of  future.   Prerequisite,    11.300. 

11.401  Marketing  Communications  (3)  Problem  approach  to  planning,  writing 
communications  essential  in  marketing  products,  services.  Sales  letters, 
manuals,  brochures,  bulletins,  reports,  articles  for  trade  publications. 

11.402  Salesmanship  (3)  Art  of  salesmanship:  creation  of  consumer  desires,  aid- 
ing customers  in  buying.  Buying  motives;  selling  techniques;  characteris- 
tics of  efficient  salesmen.  Selling  in  a  dynamic  economy. 

11.411  Principles  of  Advertising  (3)  Advertising  approach  to  marketing  problems. 
Advantages,  limitations  of  advertising.  Elements  of  advertising  campaigns; 
budget,  product,  consumer  studies,  media  selection,  copy,  layout,  produc- 
tion, scheduling,  testing.  Prerequisite,  11.300  or  advertising  experience. 

11.436  Retailing  Management  (3)  Basic  principles,  techniques  of  merchandising, 
store  operation.  Planning,  organizing,  controlling  operations.  Buying, 
pricing,  promoting.  Accounting  procedures,  expense  management.  Man- 
agerial approach  through  cases.  Prerequisite,  11.301  or  permission. 

11.501  Consumer  Markets  (3)  Consumer  income,  expenditure,  savings.  How 
consumers  exercise  economic  sovereignty.  Competition  by  industries, 
retailers  for  consumer  dollar.  Recommended  for  marketing,  retailing,  real 
estate,  economics,  sociology  students.  Prerequisites,  19.300  or  19.446, 
69.200   or  69.400,   11.301   or   11.300   and  graduate   standing. 

11.502  Marketing  Research  (3)  Information  collection,  interpretation,  presenta- 
tion for  shaping  marketing  objectives,  policies,  planning.  Methodology; 
analyzing  size,  character  of  markets;  sources  of  data.  Prerequisites,  69.200 
or  69.400. 

11.583    Real  Estate  Market  Analysis  (3)  See  Real  Estate. 

11.504  Government  and  Marketing  (3)  Influence  of  federal  government  on 
marketing  decision-making.  Effects  of  government  purchases  on  private 
activity.  Marketing  information,  services  of  government.  Regulation. 
Impact  on  private  enterprise.  Prerequisite,  11.300  or  permission. 

12.565    Physical  Distribution  Management  (3)  See  Transportation. 

11.601  Marketing  Management  (3)  Factors  affecting  marketing  management 
decisions.  Demand  analysis,  buyer  behavior,  forecasting;  competitive 
analysis;  distribution  structure,  locational  patterns;  cost  analysis;  optimiz- 
ing. Planning  Marketing  Programs.  Determining  product,  channel, 
price,  promotion  policies.   Prerequisite,  permission. 

11.701  Seminar  in  Marketing  (3)  Case  problems  to  develop  overall  approach  to 
marketing  function,  understanding  of  marketing  from  viewpoint  of  chief 
executive.  Emphasis  on  integration,  interrelationships  with  other  business 
functions.  Required  of  students  electing  Marketing  Comprehensive  Exam- 
ination. Prerequisite,  at  least  6  graduate  credits  in  Marketing. 
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Advertising 

11.511  Sales  Promotion  (3)  Methods,  devices  to  increase  demand  created  by 
merchandising,  mass  advertising,  personal  selling.  Emphasis  on  techniques 
aiding  development  of  individual  selling  abilities.  Prerequisite,  11.411. 

11.512  Advertising  Copy  (3)  How  to  write  advertisements  which  increase  sales. 
Distinctive  problems  of  various  types  of  copy  analyzed,  methods  of  copy 
testing  evaluated.  Prerequisite,  11.411. 

11.513  Advertising  Layout  and  Production  (3)  Arrangement  of  headlines,  copy, 
illustrations  to  achieve  balance,  gaze  motion,  distinctiveness,  legibility. 
Type,  paper,  production  processes.  Practice  in  visualizing,  laying  out, 
scheduling,    producing.    Prerequisite,    11.512    or  permission. 

11.520  Advertising  Agency  Management  (3)  Effective  agency  management, 
financing,  accounting.  Long-range  planning.  Advertiser-agency  relations. 
Merchandising  of  advertising  programs.  Prerequisite,  permission. 

See  also  courses  offered  by  Journalism  and  Public  Relations,  Psychology, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Food  Marketing  * 

11.546  Food  Merchandising  (3)  Buying  procedures;  market  operations;  costs; 
profit  margins.  Sales  planning;  pricing;  advertising;  sales  promotion.  Rela- 
tions with  suppliers.    Having  right  items  at  the  right  time. 

11.548  Food  Store  Management  (3)  Administration  of  food  stores.  Supervision, 
development  of  personnel.  Expense  control.  Customer  services.  Order- 
ing, receiving,  storing,  stocking,  displays,  marking.  Housekeeping,  safety. 
Record  keeping,  reports.   Community  relations. 

International  Marketing     See  International  Business. 

Purchasing 

11.503  Purchasing  Management  (3)  Contribution  to  efficient  operations.  Policies, 
procedures,  organization.  Special  reference  to  industrial  goods  by  manu- 
facturers, institutional  purchasers.  Recommended  for  marketing,  sales 
management,    production,    general    management    students. 

11.703  Seminar  in  Purchasing  and  Materials  Management  (3)  Advanced  analysis 
of  problems  in  purchasing,  procurement,  materials  management.  Co- 
ordination of  production  planning,  inventory  control,  purchasing.  Appli- 
cation of  integrated  data  processing.   Case  discussion,  supervised  research. 

12.565    Physical  Distribution  Management  (3)  See  Transportation. 

31.012    Institute  of  Advanced  Purchasing  Management  (No  Credit)  See  Institutes. 

Retailing 

11.536  Store  Management  and  Merchandising  (3)  Policy  making.  Merchandis- 
ing. General  administrative  course;  students  analyze  operations  of  actual 
store  from  viewpoint  of  obtaining  maximum  profit. 

11.537  Store  Organization  and  Operation  (3)  Problems  of  store  management 
faced  by  operating  executives:  organization,  location,  layout,  expense, 
personnel,  receiving,  packing,  wrapping,  delivery;  customer  complaints; 
protection,  maintenance;  mail,  telephone  orders. 

11.538  Fashion  Retailing  (3)  Fashion  in  selection,  promotion,  selling  of  merchan- 
dise. Effect  on  consumers,  manufacturers,  retailers.  Fashion  cycles.  Cur- 
rent  fashions.   Career   opportunities   for   men,   women. 


Full-time  male  juniors  planning  careers  in  food,  marketing  may  apply  for  Giant  Food  Store  Scholar- 
ship-Internships for  their  senior  year. 
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11.540  Retail  Buying  (3)  The  buyer:  functions  and  responsibilities.  Pre-buying 
preparation;  selecting  new  lines;  ordering.  Resident  buying.  Buying  and 
merchandising.    Problems  in  buying  various  types  of  goods. 

11.736  Seminar  in  Retailing  Management  (3)  Problems  of  retail  enterprises 
analyzed  through  case  studies.  Students  attempt  to  develop  managerial 
programs  or  bases  for  managerial  decisions.  Oral  and  written  reports. 

Sales  Management 

11.551  Sales  Management  (3)  Organization  of  sales  department.  Qualifications, 
duties  of  sales  manager.  Recruitment,  selection,  training.  Sales  campaigns. 
Sales,  cost  control.  Prerequisite,   11.301   or  permission. 

11.552  Distribution  Cost  Analysis  (3)  Marketing  data  as  management  tools  to 
reduce  distribution  costs,  increase  selling  efficiency.  Analyzing  distribution 
costs,  profits  by  products,  customers,  territories.  Prerequisite,  11.502. 

Production  (Industrial)  Management 

10.481  Principles  of  Production  (3)  Organization,  operation  of  industrial  enter- 
prises. Economics  of  production.  Organization,  management  of  physical 
plant.  Prerequisites,  10.307  or  10.400,  19.300  or  19.446. 

10.581  Work  Analysis  (3)  Analysis  of  work  methods,  motion  economy,  individ- 
ual's capacity  for  work.  Measuring  efficiency;  fair  day's  work;  job  stand- 
ardization, work  measurement.  Practical  problems.  Laboratory  sessions. 

10.582  Value  Management  (3)  Use  of  Value  Engineering/ Value  Analysis  as 
a  management  tool.  Planned  methodology  and  stimulated  creativity  to 
increase  effectively  profit  potential  by  scientifically  reducing  costs. 

10.583  Production  and  Material  Control  (3)  Objectives,  application,  organization 
of  production  control.  Coordination  with  sales,  manufacturing  forecasts. 
Inventory  control.  Materials  handling:  selecting  equipment,  cost  elements, 
training  programs.  Prerequisite,  10.481  or  equivalent  experience. 

69.570    Quality  Control  (3)    See  Statistics. 

12.565    Physical  Distribution  Management  (3)  See  Transportation. 

57.526    Industrial  Psychology  (3)    See  Psychology. 

11.503    Purchasing  Management  (3)    See  Marketing. 

10.781  Seminar  in  Production  Management  (3)  Case  problem  seminar  to  develop 
skill  in  understanding  and  ability  to  deal  with  problems  involved  in 
management  of  industrial  enterprises.  Required  of  students  electing  Pro- 
duction Management  Comprehensive  Examination.  Prerequisite,  at  least 
6  graduate  credits  in  Production  Management. 

31.002    Institute  on  Materials  Handling  (No  Credit)    See  Institutes. 

31.053    Institute  on  Electronics  in  Management  (No  Credit)    See  Institutes. 

Public  Relations 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  the  graduate  Comprehensive 
Examination  in  Public  Relations  in  Business  (10.27 — M.B.A.,  10.74 — Ph.D.)  so 
that  students  wishing  to  study  Public  Relations  within  the  framework  of  business 
administration  may  earn  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  or  Ph.D.  in 
Business  Administration  degree.  Courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Relations  which  is  working  with  the  School  on  a  closer 
integration  of  this  joint  offering. 

Competence  in  business  management  is  increasingly  demanded  in  terms 
of  both  the  administration  of  public  relations  activities  and  the  effective  practice 
of  public  relations  in  business.  A  corporate  Director  of  Public  Relations  or  a  Public 
Relations  consultant  to  business  should  be  able  to  "speak  the  language  of  business 
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and  the  business  executive."  He  is  expected  to  understand  the  functions,  needs, 
and  problems  both  of  top  management  and  of  functional  executives.  His  business 
qualifications  can,  therefore,  play  an  important  role  in  his  ability  to  develop  a 
successful  Public  Relations  program. 

The  degree  in  Business  Administration  offers  the  opportunity  to  combine 
both  the  professional  specialization  in  Public  Relations  and  the  professional 
education  in  business  administration. 

17.540  Principles  of  Public  Relations  (3)  Historical  development  of  public 
relations;  economic  and  social  factors  in  relations  between  publics  and 
media  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  Case  studies  of  current  practices. 
Prerequisite,  17.220. 

17.541  Publicity  Writing  (3)  Writing  for  public  relations,  publicity,  and  promo- 
tional programs;  preparation  of  news  releases,  articles  for  magazines  and 
trade  journals,  broadcasting  scripts  and  promotional  booklets.  Prerequi- 
sites, 17.320  and  17.540. 

17.542  Promotional  Campaigns  (3)  Case  studies  of  promotional  methods  of 
business,  government,  and  social  organizations;  development  of  a  pro- 
motional   campaign    by   each    student.    Prerequisite,    17.540. 

17.543  Public  Relations  Overseas  (3)  Problems  of  public  relations  in  international 
trade  and  diplomacy;  case  studies  of  American  business  public  relations 
practices  in  other  countries;  analysis  of  U.S. LA.  programs.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  Department. 

17.545  Public  Relations  in  Business  (3)  Case  studies  in  business  and  industrial 
relationships  with  various  publics,  such  as  labor,  trade,  dealer,  customer, 
stockholder,  and  community.  Prerequisite,  17.540. 

17.640  Seminar  in  Public  Relations  (3)  Special  problems  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  for  long-range  public  relations  programs.  Emphasis  on  individual 
research  projects.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  Department. 

17.660  Seminar  in  Media  Research  (3)  Development,  analysis,  and  use  of 
research  tools  relating  to  all  communications  media,  including  audience, 
communicator,  and  content  analysis,  measurement  technique  and  statistical 
devices.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  Department. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance  * 

(Offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  the 
Montgomery  County  Board,  the  Prince  George's  County  Board,  and  the  Northern 
Virginia  Board.  The  latter  Boards  have  joined  the  Washington  Board  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  Chair  of  Real  Estate  in  the  School.) 

Real  Estate 

11.476    Fundamentals  of  Real  Estate  (3)    Basic  economics,  history,  ethics  of  real 

estate  business.   Role   of  real   property  in  economic   life.   Terminology. 

Characteristics  of  markets.   Values.   Development,   financing,   marketing. 

11.576  Real  Estate  Practice  I  (3)  Principles  basic  to  understanding  of  and 
successful  practice  in  real  estate  profession.  Interests  and  estates;  contracts, 
deeds,  mortgages;  title  transfer;  closing:  financing. 

11.577  Real  Estate  Practice  II  (3)  Professional  operation  of  brokerage  business. 
Taxes,  assessments,  planning,  zoning,  listing,  advertising,  selling.  Broker- 
age,  management,   leasing,   insurance,   appraising,   subdividing,    building. 


*  Full-time  juniors,  seniors,  or  graduate  students  specializing  in  real  estate  mav  apply  for  the  Morton 
J.  Luchs,  Frank  J.  Luchs,  Berens,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  Foundation,  or  Northern 
Virginia  Real  Estate  Board  Scholarships.  See  page  60. 
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11.578  Real  Estate  Law  (3)  Legal  aspects  of  real  estate  transactions  for  non- 
lawyers.  Requirements  in  acquisition,  encumbrance,  transfer.  Rights, 
obligations  of  parties.  Survey  of  laws,  analysis  of  cases. 

11.581  Property  Management  I  (3)  Property  Management  as  a  professional 
branch  of  real  estate  operations.  Management  of  commercial,  dwelling 
units.  Neighborhood  analysis,  tenant  selection,  maintenance,  repair. 
Final  examination  may  be  substituted  for  regular  course  admissions  exam- 
inations for  Course  No.  1  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

11.582  Property  Management  II  (3)  Advanced  analysis  of  multi-unit  apartments, 
office  buildings,  shopping  centers.  Legal,  tax,  financing  aspects.  Integration 
of  management  and  brokerage.  Personnel  selection,  training.  Internal 
operations.  Final  examination  may  be  substituted  for  regular  course 
admissions  examinations  for  Course  No.  2  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management.  Prerequisite,  11.581  or  equivalent  experience. 

11.584  Mortgage  Banking  (3)  Sources  of  funds.  Origination,  evaluation  of  loan 
applications.  Underwriting  mortgage  risk,  selling  loans,  correspondent- 
investor  relationships.  Construction  loans.  Government  financing.  Closing, 
servicing  loans.  Offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Washington. 

11.776  Seminar  in  Real  Estate  Administration  (3)  Integrating  case  problem 
seminar  to  provide  educational  background  for  effective  administration  of 
varied  activities  of  real  estate  firms.  Required  of  students  electing  Real 
Estate  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Land  Planning  and  Use 

11.583  Real  Estate  Market  Analysis  (3)  How  to  measure  demand  and  supply 
in  a  local  market.  Sources  of  information.  Population  analysis.  Forecasting. 

11.585  Land  Planning  and  Use  (3)  Land  values,  utilization.  Location  problems 
of  consumers,  businesses,  industries,  households.  Changes  in  land  use 
patterns  produced  by  market  forces  and  public  policies. 

11.778  Seminar  in  Land  Planning  and  Use  (3)  Integration  of  land  planning  and 
use  from  private  enterprise  viewpoint,  land  economics,  governmental 
planning.  Evaluation  of  approaches  to  securing  "highest  and  best  use" 
of  land.  Prerequisite,   11.585  or  equivalent  experience. 

Construction  Management 

11.579  Home  Building  (3)  Site  selection,  architect's  responsibilities.  Design, 
building  codes,  zoning.  Construction  materials.  Setting,  landscaping.  Cost, 
financing.  Selection  of  builder,  building  contracts. 

11.580  Apartment  Construction  (3)  Multi-family  housing.  Site  selection,  land 
planning,  economic  analysis,  zoning  ordinances,  building  codes.  Design, 
materials,  construction  methods,  management.  Relation  to  community 
growth,  development.  Trends  in  design,  location. 

11.779  Seminar  in  Construction  and  Housing  (3)  The  construction  industry,  with 
emphasis  on  residential.  Changes  in  capital,  managerial  requirements; 
marketing  policies;  economic,  regulatory,  technological  framework.  Pro- 
ductivity, cost  problems.  Role  in  economy.  Issues  for  national  policies. 

31.008  Tax  Planning  in  Real  Estate  and  Construction  (No  Credit)    See  Institutes. 

31.009  Advanced  Tax  Planning  in  Real  Estate  and  Construction  (No  Credit) 
See  Institutes. 

31.504  Institute  on  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  (3)  See  Institutes. 

31.505  Institute  on  Real  Estate  Appraisal  n  (3)    See  Institutes. 
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Insurance 

11.486    Fundamentals  of  Insurance  (3)     For  non-specialists  in  insurance.  Most 

effective  means  of  protecting  individuals  and  firms  against  insurable  risks. 

Kinds  of  risks,  analysis  of  contracts,  comparison  of  costs. 

11.586  Life  Insurance  I  (3)  Fundamental  principles.  Analysis  of  companies,  con- 
tracts, costs  to  policyholders.  Premium  computation,  valuation,  apportion- 
ment of  surplus.  State  regulations,  laws,  judicial  decisions.  Course 
preparatory  for  Part  A  of  the  Chartered  Life  Underwriter's  examination. 

11.587  Life  Insurance  II  (3)  Fundamentals  applied  to  estate  planning,  group 
insurance.  Methods  of  computing  mortality  tables,  premium,  reserves. 
History  of  life  insurance;  its  role  in  U.S.  economic  development.  Course 
preparatory  for  Part  A  of  the  Chartered  Life  Underwriter's  examination. 

11.588  Property  Insurance  (3)  Insurance  coverage  of  losses  due  to  fire;  the  fire 
insurance  contract;  insurable  interest;  endorsements.  Business  interruption; 
multiple  line  and  all  risk  coverage.  Rates;  reserves;  reinsurance;  loss 
adjustments.  Background  for  Chartered  Property  and  Casualty  Under- 
writer examination.  Recognized  by  State  of  Maryland  for  insurance  license. 

11.589  Casualty  Insurance  (3)  Hazards  underlying  and  protection  provided  by 
workmen's  compensation,  liability,  automobile,  aviation,  accident  and 
health,  theft,  boiler,  machinery  insurance.  Rate  making;  regulations. 
Prospecting;  selling.  Background  for  Chartered  Property  and  Casualty 
Underwriter  examination.  Recognized  by  State  of  Maryland  for  license. 

11.590  Automobile  Insurance  (3)  Nature  of  Automobile  Insurance.  Family  auto 
policy;  other  auto  policies;  financial  responsibility;  functions  of  auto 
insurers.  Recognized  by  State  of  Maryland  for  insurance  license. 

11.788  Seminar  in  Casualty  and  Property  Insurance  (3)  Integrating  seminar. 
Emphasis  on  impact  of  underwriting  changes  on  business  operations. 
Research,  analysis  of  selected  topics.  Required  of  students  electing  Casu- 
alty and  Property  Insurance  Comprehensive  Examination.  Prerequisite, 
11.588,  11.589. 

Research  and  Development  Management 

See  "Technology  of  Management"  which  begins  on  this  page. 

Statistics 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  cooperates  with  the  School 
both  by  offering  service  courses  and  by  providing  advanced  courses  for  under- 
graduates pursuing  the  B.S.  in  Business  Administration  with  a  major  in  Statistics 
as  well  as  graduate  students  electing  Business  Statistics  as  a  Comprehensive 
Examination  field.  For  description,  see  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Catalog. 

The  Technology  of  Management  (Joint:  SGPA  and  SBA) 

In  the  last  decade,  business  and  governmental  organization  and  activity 
have  been  affected  with  equal  and  similar  force  by  revolutionary  technological 
developments  whose  impact  grows  and  changes  at  great  speed  and  whose  ultimate 
effect  cannot  yet  be  foreseen.  The  new  instruments  and  methods  for  the  handling 
of  masses  of  information  are  a  phenomenon  of  revolutionary  magnitude.  The 
information  handling  revolution  has,  in  turn,  led  into  a  managerial  revolution  of 
major  proportions.  These  dynamics  of  information  and  management  are  now 
worthy  of,  and  require,  the  highest  level  of  academic  and  professional  attention. 
In  this  recognition,  the  objective  is  the  creation  of  academicians  and  truly  pro- 
fessional technical  managers  who  are  masters  of  the  full  scope  of  institutional 
significance,   not  just  technicians  of  communication   with   machines. 
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Since  the  characteristics  of  these  areas  are  so  nearly  the  same — whether 
the  context  be  governmental,  business,  mixed,  or  neither — the  separate  responsi- 
bilities and  student  bodies  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  School 
of  Government  and  Public  Administration  can  be  effectively  served  only  if  their 
resources  and  offerings  are  fully  merged  in  a  truly  joint  curricular  program. 
The  following  55.000  sequence  of  courses  in  THE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  MAN- 
AGEMENT is  the  joint  offering  of  these  two  Schools,  with  the  close  participating 
association  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  for  certain  courses 
which  are  centrally  essential.  Further,  because  of  the  increasingly  universal 
application  of  the  Technology  of  Management,  it  is  expected  that  other  units  of 
the  University  will  both  utilize  and  participate  in  these  course  offerings. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  study  these  areas  as  part  of  business  adminis- 
tration and  management  may  enter  through  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
specializing  in  these  areas  as  part  of  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  or 
Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration  degrees  or  the  Executive  Certificate,  R&D 
Management,  or  ADPS  Certificate  Programs.  Undergraduate  business  students 
may  major  in  Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems  and  take  introductory  courses 
in  other  areas  of  this  curriculum. 

The  student  concerned  with  the  governmental  perspectives  of  information, 
administration,  and  management  may  enter  through  the  School  of  Government 
and  Public  Administration,  with  the  goal  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  with  specialization 
in  The  Technology  of  Management.  This  specialization  is  not  offered  at  the  under- 
graduate level,  but  the  undergraduate  major  in  Public  Administration  can  accom- 
plish a  considerable  introduction  to  this  field.  As  this  catalog  is  published,  the 
possibility  of  the  alternative  offering  of  a  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Administra- 
tion  (with  Technology  of  Management  emphasis)    is  under  consideration. 

Joint  Undergraduate-Graduate  Programs  with  Other  Institutions 

The  two  Schools  also  invite  other  accredited  institutions  to  participate 
in  joint  programs  whereby  honor  students  interested  in  business  administration, 
government,  and  public  administration  may,  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three 
years  at  their  undergraduate  colleges  and  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
university  advisors,  be  admitted  to  either  School  for  two  additional  years  of 
study.  On  the  completion  of  their  first  year  at  The  American  University,  students 
will  be  awarded  the  bachelor's  degree  from  their  college.  On  successful  completion 
of  the  second  year  at  A.U.,  they  earn  their  master's  degree  from  American. 

This  means  that  the  four  year  undergraduate  and  the  two  year  master's 
degree  programs  may  be  earned  in  five,  rather  than  the  conventional  six  years. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate  School. 


"Much  of  the  Free  World's  success  in  using  its  human  resources 
fully  and  with  dignity  can  be  laid  to  enlightened  and  progressive 
management.  .  .  .  We  have  accomplished  much,  but  we  continue 
to  have  much  to  accomplish.  Modern  technology,  which  has  been 
one  of  our  most  potent  tools  for  advancement,  has  imposed  in  turn  its 
own  challenges  in  making  old  work  skills  obsolete,  in  making  rigorous 
demands  for  high  education  standards,  and  in  converting  a  static 
society  into  a  mobile  one.  ...  It  is  to  managers  who  grow  with  the 
needs  and  resources  of  their  times  that  we  must  continue  to  look 
for  the  new  ideas  and  their  implementation  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future." 

President  John  F.  Kennedy 
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The  general  designator  of  THE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  MANAGEMENT 

is  used  here  to  comprehend  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  systems  characteristic  of 
contemporary,  and  future,  information  and  managerial  methods  and  institutions. 
As  dimensions  of  student  program  objective,  these  are  best  identified  as  programs  in: 

I.  Systems  and  Operations  Analysis 

For  academic  and  professional  specialization  in  the  evaluative  analy- 
sis, the  creation,  or  the  employment  of  technological,  informational, 
simulative,  analytical,  managerial,  or  performance  systems.  This  is  the 
spectrum  of  perspective  and  competence  which  is  required:  (a)  to  create 
any  or  all  of  the  following  types  of  systems,  and  relate  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  user;  (b)  to  evaluate  the  system  performance  in  relation  to  those 
needs,  and  correct  inadequacy  or  dysfunction;  or,  (c)  to  create,  operate, 
and  interpret  simulative  and  analytical  models  of  physical,  mathematical, 
social,  or  managerial  problems. 

II.  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  Systems 

For  academic  and  professional  specialization  in  those  systems  which 
treat  and  classify  information  before  storage,  maintain  it  in  storage,  and 
retrieve  the  information  for  further  use  or  treatment.  This  is  the  inclusive 
spectrum  of  libraries,  technical  and  scientific  reference  banks,  static 
institutional  records,  and  archives. 

III.  Systems  for  Organizational  Operation  and  Management 

For  academic  and  professional  specialization  in  those  systems  which: 
(a)  Perform  the  administrative  processes  of  business  or  governmental 
action;  (b)  alter  and  manipulate  information  within  the  storage  sub- 
system to  produce  information  and  analysis  for  managerial  planning, 
decision,  and  control;  (c)  produce  the  managerial  decision  by  inter- 
relation of  information  and  pre-defined  criteria;  or  (d)  execute  such 
decision  by  pre-programmed  initiation,  performance,  and  control  of  the 
operational  action  involved.  This  is  the  spectrum  of  administrative, 
managerial,  and  performance  systems. 

IV.  Research  and  Development  Management 

For  academic  and  professional  specialization  in  the  formulation  of 
research  and  development  programs  and  the  direction,  control  and  evalu- 
ation of  their  execution.  As  systems,  such  activities  may  involve  sub- 
stantial use  of  aspects  and  mixtures  of  the  preceding  categories  of 
systemic  style  and  purpose. 

The  following  course  offerings  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  structured  sharply 
in  these  terms,  because  each  specialist  must  be  somewhat  of  a  member  of  all  of 
the  other  categories.  These  course  offerings  are  conceptually  structured  and  grouped 
to  try  to  separate,  first,  the  reference  frames  and  foundations  which  are  common 
to  two  or  more  of  the  above  programs,  and  then  to  provide  the  distinguishing 
specializations  which  these  program  areas  separately  require.  These  specializations, 
and  their  innumerable  possibilities  for  sub-specialization,  will  all  require  differing 
course  selections  from  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  following  course  groupings.  The 
Schools  participating  in  this  joint  curriculum  will  propose  prototype  combinations 
of  these  courses  as  they  learn  with  experience  what  they  need  to  be. 

Fundamental  Courses 

55.510    The  Fundamentals  of  Data  Processing  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems, principles,  and  methods  of  date  processing,  covering  a  variety  of 
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methods  including  the  automatic  data  processing  revolution  of  the  last 
decade  and  its  significance  for  business  and  public  administration  and 
management.  The  course  will  generally  survey  types  of  data  processing 
instruments,  methods,  systems,  and  the  types  and  potentials  of  their 
applicational  use.  This  course  will  equip  the  student  to  communicate 
with  data  processors.  It  will  not,  by  itself,  be  preparation  for  technical 
employment  in  the  field. 

55.511  The  Systems  Approach  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  systems  analysis 
approach  to  the  study  and  design  of  managerial  and  operational  organi- 
zation and  process.  This  course  is  fundamental  to  all  other  courses  in 
this  general  sequence,  or  for  anyone  who  expects  to  be  responsibly  con- 
cerned with  the  managerial,  operational,  or  control  organizations  and 
processes  of  business  or  government.  This  course  will  include  problem 
exercises  to  illustrate  the  rigor  of  the  discipline  and  the  nature  and  scope 
of  its  applications. 

55.512  Introduction  to  Cybernetics  (3)  The  abstract  foundations  of  cybernetics. 
The  science  of  machine  communication.  Basic  mathematical  concepts. 
Elements  of  information  theory.  Man-machine  symbiosis.  Learning  and 
memory  in  man  and  machine.  Natural  and  elementary  models  of  com- 
mand and  control  systems.  Goal  directed  systems.  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 41.110  or  41.566. 

Science,  Technology,  Government,  and  Administration 

Advanced 

65.549    The  Sociology  of  Science  (3)    A  recommended  course  in  the  Department 

of  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
53.515    Science  and  the  State  (3) 

See  Catalog  of  School  of  Government   and   Public  Administration. 

81.506  History  of  Scientific  Thought  I  &  H  (3)  (3)    Two  highly  relevant  divisional 

81.507  courses,  offered  by   the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics. 
55.620    Technology  and  Administration   (3)     The  effects  of  technological   and 

scientific  development  on  the  organizational,  operational,  and  staff  func- 
tions of  the  public  or  private  administrative  establishment.  The  implications 
for  the  manager  and  the  managerial  unit  of  the  information  and  cyber- 
netic revolutions,  and  of  modern  technological  instruments  and  methods 
for  the  performance  of  societal  and  administrative  functions.  The  recipro- 
cal effects  of  managerial  requirements  on  technological  development. 
Includes  a  general  appreciation  but  not  an  intensive  development  of  the 
significance  of  R&D  for  the  general  manager  or  administrator. 
53.619    Societal  Cybernetics  (3) 

See  catalog  of  School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration. 

The  Mathematical-Machine  System 

Advanced 

55.530  Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems  (3)  A  survey  of  the  subject;  equip- 
ment systems;  use  applications  and  systems;  the  analysis  of  feasibility; 
operational  processes;  system  design  and  installation;  administrative  and 
managerial  factors  and  problems.  Prerequisite,  data  processing  experience 
or  graduate  standing. 

55.512    Introduction  to  Cybernetics  (3)  See  above. 

55.531  Computer  Design  I  (3)  Design  of  electronic  computer  systems;  com- 
ponents (arithmetic  unit,  internal  memory  control,  input-output  devices); 
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storage   and  grating  units,   number  representations  and  codes,   Boolean 
algebra.  (Formerly  41.566).  Prerequisite,  advanced  work  in  Mathematics. 

55.532  Computer  Design  II  (3)  Topics  from  design  of  special  purpose,  general 
purpose,  digital,  analog  and  incremental  computers;  applications  from 
information  theory,  switching  theory,  general  information  processing  and 
control   systems.    (Formerly  41.567).   Prerequisite,  55.531. 

55.533  Computer  Programming  I  (3)  Components  of  electronic  digital  com- 
puters, number  system,  computer  words,  numbers,  instructions,  address, 
logic,  codes,  subroutines,  problem  analysis,  scaled  operations,  flow  dia- 
grams, code  checking,  problem  solving.  (Formerly  41.568).  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  41.110. 

55.534  Computer  Programming  II  (3)  Advanced  coding,  pseudo  codes,  inter- 
pretive routines,  floating  point  operations,  double  precision  operations, 
input  conversion  routines,  service  routines,  automatic  coding.  (Formerly 
41.569).  Prerequisite,  55.533  or  experience. 

Note:  These  four  courses  are  the  present  structuring  of  the  curricular 
offerings  on  the  subject  of  computer  functional  components  and  the 
general  subject  of  computer  programming  and  machine  languages.  This 
pattern  is  under  revision  and  may  quite  possibly  be  substantially  reor- 
ganized and  amplified.  Students  who  are  planning  long  range  programs 
on  the  basis  of  this  listing  should  inquire  whether  change  has  occurred 
before  reaching  final  conclusions. 
55.630    Techniques  of  Machine  Adaptation  (3)    An  exploration  of  the  capabilities 
of  equipment  in  relation  to  use  potential,  to  maximize  the  ability  of  the 
person  who  is  already  conversant  with  fundamentals  to  achieve  sophisti- 
cated and  new  machine  applications.  Prerequisite,  permission. 
55.730    Seminars  in  Mathematical-Machine  System  (3)    Offered  with  varying  sub- 
subjects.  Admission  by  permission  only. 

Operations  Research  and  Simulation  (Program  I) 

Advanced 

55.511    The  Systems  Approach  (3)  See  above. 

55.540  Operations  Research  in  Management  (3)  Origins,  development  of  oper- 
ations research;  concepts  and  methods;  applications  as  management  tool; 
major  methods;  solutions  of  elementary  problems  by  operations  research. 
Limitations  and  potential.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  41.160,  or  equivalent. 

41.518  Linear  Programming  (3)  Theoretical,  computational,  and  applied  aspects 
of  linear  programming.  Simplex,  revised  simplex,  transportation  aloga- 
rithms;  duality;  parametric  programming;  theory  of  games  and  manage- 
ment problems  applications.  Prerequisite,  41.310. 

41.519  Nonlinear  and  Dynamic  Programming  (3)  Simplex,  gradient,  projection, 
multiplex,  and  feasible-direction  methods  for  convex  programming;  deter- 
ministic and  stochastic  multi-dimensional  decision  processes;  policy-space 
technique;  applications  in  many  fields;  computer  implementation.  Pre- 
requisites, 41.510,  41.518,  and   41.520. 

55.640  The  Construction  and  Use  of  Simulative  Systems  (3)  Values  and  limi- 
tations of  simulation.  Requirement  for  valid  simulation.  Approaches, 
methods  and  techniques  for  simulation  of  managerial  situation.  Major 
class  exercise  in  simulation.  Course  requires  a  minimum  background  of 
mathematics  and  computer  programming.  Prerequisite,  permission. 

55.641  Problems  in  Operations  Research  and  Management  Science  (3)  Case 
problem  approach  to  the  solution  of  advanced  problems  in  management 
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science.  Operations  research;  heuristics;  optimization,  and  queuing  theory. 
Prerequisites,  55.540,  or  equivalent;  and  Mathematics  and  Statistics  41.220, 
41.221,  and  69.500. 
55.740    Seminars  in  Operations  Research  and/  or  Management  Science  (3)   Offered 
with  varying   sub-subjects.   Prerequisite,  permission. 

Systems  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  (Program  II) 

Advanced 

55.530    Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems  (3)     See  above. 

Important  Related  Courses  in  the  Department  of 
Languages  and  Linguistics 

37.500        Principles  of  Linguistics 
37.501-2     Linguistic  Structure  1  &  II 
31.505         History  of  Linguistics 
37.710        Seminar  in  Linguistics 

55.650  The  Types  and  Uses  of  Technical  Information  (3)  An  analytical  study 
of  the  total  process  of,  and  requirements  for,  the  effective  communication 
of  scientific  and  technical  information  from  the  scientist-producer  to  the 
scientist-user.  The  types  of  purpose  and  system  requirement:  Institutional 
records;  scientific,  technical,  and  research  reference;  archives.  The  oper- 
ational specifications  as  they  derive  from  the  end-use  of  the  system,  and 
their  implications  for  original  documentation,  media,  acquisition, 
abstracting,  indexing,  searching,  and  other  sub-processes. 

55.651  Technical  Information  Machine  Systems  (3)  The  application  of  machine 
systems  with  major  emphasis  on  the  handling  of  technical  literature  and 
data.  The  analysis  of  the  individual  user  requirement.  The  capabilities  of 
mechanized  systems,  both  simple  and  sophisticated,  their  applicabilities, 
feasibilities,  and  optimums  of  design  in  relation  to  user  requirements. 

55.652  Library  Organization  and  Management  (3)  A  course  to  give  the  technical 
information  specialist  a  fundamental  understanding  of  standard  library 
functions  and  practices. 

The  student  is  referred  to  the  extensive  program  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity  for  more   comprehensive  coverage   and    specialization   in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Library  Science.    With  prior  approval  to 
assure  program  relevance  and  balance,  C.U.  Library  Science  courses 
will  be  credited  in  student  programs  in  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information  field. 
55.663    Concepts  of  Indexing  (3)    An  intensive  specializing  course  in  the  sub- 
process  of  indexing:  The  taxonomy  of  information  organization,  identifi- 
cation,   and    storage.     The    philosophy    and    technique    of    information 
analysis  for  the  establishment  of  topical  structure  and  designation.    The 
application  of  topical  systems  in  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  information. 
The  varieties  of  indexing  method  will  be  treated  in  depth,  with  workshop 
experience,  with  practical  case  review  of  indexing  experience. 
55.654    Workshops  in  Technical  Information   Handling   (3)    Specialization   and 
practice   in  the   common  process  sub-systems  of  technical   information 
machine  systems:  e.g.,  acquisition,  indexing,  abstracting,  and  film  media. 
The  content  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester,  with  differing  selections 
and  combinations  of  process  and  use  application.    Students  may  repeat 
two  or  more  times,  providing  only  that  content  is  not  duplicated. 
55.750    Seminars  in  Technical  Information  Systems  (3)   Offered  with  varying  sub- 
subjects.   Prerequisite,  permission. 
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Systems  for  Organizational  Operation  and  Management 

(Program  III) 

55.560  Systems  Design  for  Business  Operations  (3)  The  mechanization  and  auto- 
mation of  office  operations.  A  practical  course  in  the  capabilities,  the 
applications,  and  the  design  and  use  of  systems  for  handling  administrative 
data,  cases,  and  processes.  Punch  card  machines;  electronic  computers. 
For  accounting  systems  see  10.540  under  Accounting. 

55.561  The  Management  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems  (3)  Whether  the 
use  is  technical  information,  administrative  operations,  or  management 
information,  the  machine  system  itself  has  to  be  planned,  installed,  and 
run.  This  course  concerns:  estimate  of  requirements;  organizational 
arrangements;  planning  the  total  system;  conversion  problems;  cost  and 
performance  evaluation;  the  executive  role  in  achievement  of  integration. 

55.660  Management  Information  and  Reporting  Systems  (3)  The  decision  maker's 
information  requirement.  Related  system  performance  requirements. 
Design  and  installation  of  the  responsive  system.  PERT,  CPM,  and 
similar  planning  and  control  information  systems.  Problems  and  tech- 
niques of  executive  use  of  the  system  product.  Interaction  and  integration 
of  information  processing  systems  and  institutional  records  systems.  Work- 
shop in  the  design  and  installation  of  actual  and  model  systems. 

55.760  Seminars  in  Management  Information  and  Operations  Control  Systems  (3) 
Offered  with  varying  sub-subjects.   Prerequisite,  permission. 

Research  and  Development  Management  (Program  IV) 

Advanced 

55.570  Management  of  Research  and  Engineering  Organizations  and  Laboratories 

(3)  The  basic  course  on  the  internal  management  of  the  research  perfor- 
mance organization.  The  full  spectrum  of  the  elements  of  effective 
management  as  they  apply  in  such  organizations.  Comparisons  of  general 
management  practices,  in  government  and  business,  with  the  situation  of 
the  research  organization.  Prerequisites,  for  undergraduates,  54.310  or 
10.481.   For  graduate  students,  comparable  course  work  or  experience. 

55.571  Creativity  and  Invention  (3)  An  interdisciplinary  social  science  course 
directed  to  the  understanding  of  creativity  and  invention  and  of  the  deter- 
minants of  their  occurrence  and  quality  in  persons  and  groups.  The 
approach  will  combine  scientific-historical  case  study  with  review  of  con- 
temporary behaviorial  science  knowledge.  The  practical  purpose  is  to 
sensitize  the  R&D  manager  to  this  requisite  of  his  organization  and  pur- 
pose, and  to  help  him  articulate  managerial  tools  and  policies  for  its 
maximization. 

55.670  The  Politics  and  Economics  of  Research  and  Development  (3)  The  magni- 
tude, characteristics,  and  politico-economic  significance  of  the  R&D  econ- 
omy of  the  U.  S.  and,  comparatively,  of  other  countries.  The  structure  and 
nature  of  the  U.  S.  research  industry.  The  government-business  defense 
economy.  Governmental  non-military  research.  Business  and  industrial 
research.  Trends  and  forecasts.  National  resources  allocation,  and  other 
political  and  economic  problems. 

55.671  R  &  D  in  the  Total  Organization  (3)  Criteria  for  top  management  de- 
cisions: (a)  Capabilities  of  scientific,  technological,  and  social  science 
research;  (b)  utilization  for  needs  of  the  specific  organization;  (c)  defi- 
nition of  R&D  requirements,  in-house  and/ or  external  implementation, 
determination  of  budget;  (d)   evaluation  of  success  and  contribution  to 
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organizational  objectives;  (e)  conversion  of  R&D  results  into  govern- 
mental or  business  applications,  products,  or  processes. 

55.770  Seminar  in  R  &  D  Management:  Scientific  and  Engineering  Personnel  (3) 

Case  problem  seminar  to  determine  the  elements  of  effective  personnel 
administration  as  they  apply  or  differ  in  an  organizational  population  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  For  the  very  advanced  graduate  student,  or  for 
the  seasoned  R&D  or  personnel  manager.  Prerequisite  55.570,  a  basic 
personnel  course  or  equivalent  experience. 

55.771  Seminar  in  R  &  D  Management:  Planning  and  Control  of  Research 
Operation  (3)  Operational  policies  and  goals.  Forecasting,  planning,  pro- 
gramming, financing,  and  scheduling.  Resources  planning.  Marketing  and 
customer  relations.  The  review,  control,  and  evaluation  of  research  per- 
formance. The  application  of  systems  analysis  in  research  evaluation  and 
control.  Prerequisite,  55.570,  or  equivalent  experience. 

55.772  Research  Seminars  in  Research  and  Development  Management  (3)  Offered 
with  varying  sub-subjects.  Prerequisite,  permission. 

Selection  from  the  following  courses  is  recommended  for  students  in 
this  area,  to  strengthen  background  and  provide  broader  scope  of  perspective 
for  R&D  Management. 

Courses  elsewhere  in  the  Technology  of  Management  listing: 

55.511  The  Systems  Approach  (3) 

55.512  Introduction  to  Cybernetics  (3) 
55.540     Operations  Research  in  Management  (3) 
55.530     Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems  (3) 
55.620     Technology  and  Administration  (3) 

Courses  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

10.591      Wage  Administration  and  Job  Evaluation  (3) 
10.594     Supervision  in  Business  (3) 
10.781     Seminar  in  Production  Management  (3) 
10.791     Seminar  in  Personnel  Management  (3) 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

81.506  A  Sequence  in  the  History  of  Scientific  Thought  offered  as  a 
divisional  course  by  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathe- 
matics. (3)  -  (3) 

57.526     Industrial  Psychology  (Psychology)  (3) 

School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration 

53.515     Science  and  the  State  (3) 

54.520     The  Psychology  of  Management  (3) 

54.610     Principles  of  Public  Administration  (3) 

54.650     Principles  of  Public  Personnel  Administration  (3) 

53.712     Seminar  in  Science  and  Government  (3) 

Thesis  and  Dissertation  Seminars 

12.797    Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 
12.799    Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (3) 
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Transportation 

12.460  Principles  of  Transportation  (3)  Relation  of  transportation  to  economic, 
political,  social  organization,  national  development.  Economics  of  trans- 
portation service;  rates;  regulation.  Prerequisite,   19.300  or  19.466. 

12.563  International  Transportation  Problems  (3)  Role  of  air,  ocean  carriers  in 
world  business.  Analysis  of  demand  for,  cost  of  services,  resulting  rates. 
Effect  on  balance  of  payments,  competitive  development  of  world  trade. 
Prerequisite,  11.526  or  12.460. 

12.565  Physical  Distribution  Management  (3)  Physical  distribution  of  products 
from  assembly  line  to  consignee;  plant  location  theory;  transportation; 
materials  handling;  inventory  controls;  warehouse  factors  in  patterns  of 
distribution.  Prerequisite,  12.460  or  11.301. 

12.566  Traffic  Management  and  Regulation  (3)  Management  procedures;  factors 
determining  rates;  rate  structures  and  tariffs;  classification;  routing  of 
traffic;  carrier's  liability;  claims.  Case  problems.  Prerequisite,  12.460. 

12.568  Interstate  Commerce  Law  and  Commission  Practice  (3)  Rules  of  pro- 
cedure before  regulatory  bodies;  rules  of  law;  decisions  of  special  interest 
in  traffic  administration;  practitioner's  code  of  ethics;  due  process;  prep- 
aration of  cases.    Prerequisite,  12.566  or  traffic  management  experience. 

12.571  Trends  and  Problems  in  Transportation  (3)  Principal  issues,  problems 
facing  carriers  of  various  modes  of  transportation  in  traffic,  operation, 
regulation.   Prerequisite,  12.460  and  advanced  standing. 

12.572  Urban  Transportation  (3)  Development  of  and  problems  of  land  use; 
place  in  metropolitan  planning;  adjustment  to  changes  in  population, 
industry,  social  life;  financing;  local  transit  authorities,  interstate  com- 
pacts; rates,  service.   Prerequisite,  12.460. 

12.670  Transportation  Management  (3)  Representative  case  problems.  Location 
of  facilities;  selection  of  equipment;  market  analysis;  financing  new  equip- 
ment; scheduling;  other  distinctive  problems.  Motor  carriers  emphasized. 
Required  of  M.B.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  electing  Transportation  Com- 
prehensive Examination.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

12.760  Seminar  in  Transportation  (3)  Advanced  analysis  of  problems  in  public 
regulation  of  all  modes.  Discussion  and  supervised  research.  Problems 
of  public  policy.  Required  of  Ph.D.  candidates  electing  Transportation  as 
Comprehensive  Examination  Field.   Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

31.020  Physical  Distribution  and  Traffic  Management  Institute  (No  Credit) 
See  Institutes. 

31.021  Air  Transport  Management  Institute  (No  Credit)   See  Institutes. 

31.022  Railroad  Management  Institute  (No  Credit)  See  Institutes. 

31.023  Motor  Transportation  Management  Institute  (No  Credit)    See  Institutes. 

31.025  Ocean  Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade  Management  (No  Credit)  See  Institutes. 

31.026  Workshop  Conference  on  Coordinated  Transportation  (No  Credit)  See 
Institutes. 

Institutes 

"The  education  of  a  man  is  never  completed  until  he  dies."  (Robert  E.  Lee) 

"In  business,  we  have  estimated  that  capable  executives  must  acquire  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  additional  college  education  every  ten  years  just  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
competition."  (Lyle  M.  Spencer,  President,  Science  Research  Associates) 

The  American  University  pioneered  in  developing  Institutes,  specially 
designed  University-level  programs  for  the  further  professional  growth  of  men 
and  women  already  basically  educated  by  experience  and  previous  education  who 
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wish   to  systematize   and   increase  their   knowledge   and  keep  up   with   current 
developments. 

This  "continuing  education"  for  practitioners  has  attracted  registrants  from 
all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  from  many  foreign  countries.  Curricula  for  the  manage- 
ment development  programs  are  generally  planned  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  profession  or  industry  concerned.  Institutes  usually  provide  intensive  instruc- 
tion in  a  concentrated  period  of  time  to  minimize  leave  from  regular  duties. 

The  following  Institutes  have  been  offered  by  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  Center  for  Technology  and  Administration,  a  joint  agency 
of  the  School  and  the  School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration.  Some 
are  offered  regularly,  others  on  irregular  bases.  Most  have  descriptive  brochures. 
Where  academic  credit  is  available,  the  number  of  hours  is  indicatd. 

31.001  Institute  on  Employee  Communication  (No  Credit)  Theory,  practice  of 
employee-management  communication.  Principles,  media,  group  relations, 
employees'  opinion  surveys.  "How  to  do  it"  lectures  by  experts. 

31.002  Institute  on  Materials  Handling  (No  Credit)  Materials  handling  and  pack- 
aging; principles,  fields  of  activity,  operating  problems,  space  utilization, 
determining  handling  costs  and  efficiency.  Organizational  aspects. 

31.003  Institute  on  Business-Government  Relations  (No  Credit)  How  laws  affect- 
ing business  are  made;  how  business  is  represented  in  Washington;  the 
political  climate  and  the  competitive  system;  how  government  is  managed. 

31.004  Energy  Institute  (No  Credit)  Integrated  analysis  for  management  person- 
nel of  energy  industries  of  major  common  problems  of  production, 
distribution,  consumption.  Lectures,  panel  discussions,   case  analyses. 

31.005  Institute  on  Profitable  Management  for  Small  Business  (No  Credit) 
Intensive  management  course  for  owners,  operators,  managers.  Offered 
with  cooperation  of  Small  Business  Administration. 

31.006  Annual  Tax  Institute  (No  Credit)  One  day  intensive  workshop  for  attor- 
neys, accountants,  business  executives  on  current  tax  problems,  new  legis- 
lation, regulations.  Lectures  by  outstanding  experts.  Questions  and  answers. 

31.007  Institute  of  Management  for  Appliance-TV  Dealers  (No  Credit)  Offered 
for  National  Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers  Association.  Principles  of 
management,  merchandising,  budgeting,  store  organization  and  operation, 
advertising  and  promotion,  etc.  First  Year  and  Advanced  Programs. 

31.008  Tax  Planning  in  Real  Estate  and  Construction  (No  Credit)  Impact  of 
federal  income  tax  and  other  levies.  Presented  in  simplest  possible  terms, 
directed  toward  needs  of  real  estate  dealers,  investors,  builders,  those 
concerned  with  real  estate  and  construction  in  banks,  mortgage  com- 
panies, savings  and  loan  associations,  government  services. 

31.009  Advanced  Tax  Planning  in  Real  Estate  and  Construction  (No  Credit) 
Advanced  follow-up  to  31.008.  Sales-leasebacks;  construction;  investment 
trusts;  other  major  areas. 

31.010  Institute  on  Administration  of  Credit  and  Collections  (No  Credit)  Man- 
aging the  firm's  investments  in  accounts  receivable.  Case  studies  dealing 
with  policies,  terms,  instruments,  sources,  analysis  of  information. 

31.011  Institute   of    Management   for   Electronics   Representatives   (No    Credit) 

Offered  for  Electronics  Representatives  Association.  Principles  of  manage- 
ment, efficient  operation;  marketing  trends,  developments. 

31.012  Institute  on  Advanced  Purchasing  Management  (No  Credit)  Professional 
development  program  for  purchasing  executives.   Purchasing,   materials 
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management;  organization,  policies;  legal  principles,  ethics;  purchasing 
systems;  records,  procedures;  inventory  control;  reports  to  top  management. 
31.016  Annual  Value  Engineering  Institute  (No  Credit)  Nature,  functions,  cost. 
Value  Engineering  as  managerial  adjunct  in  profit  generation.  Lectures, 
discussion,  workshops.  Offered  with  the  cooperation  of  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Value  Engineers,  Small  Business  Administration. 

31.019  Institute  for  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Techniques  (PERT)  (No 
Credit)  How  efficiency  is  gained  by  using  Program  Evaluation  and 
Review  Techniques.  Accurate  coordination  of  material,  production, 
shipping  schedules  to  meet  important  deadlines. 

31.020  Physical  Distribution  and  Traffic  Management  Institute  (No  Credit) 
Management  development  program  for  present  and  prospective  traffic 
executives.  Role  of  traffic  management  in  sales,  purchasing,  market  devel- 
opment. Effective  organization,  operation  of  traffic  department.  Develop- 
ments in  carrier  services,  facilities,  rates,  regulation. 

31.021  Annual  Air  Transport  Management  Institute  (No  Credit)  Intensive  study 
of  trends,  problems  of  commercial,  military  air  transport.  Changing  com- 
petitive conditions;  regulatory  issues;  interrelations  of  civil,  military 
aviation.  Effective   approaches  to  principal   management  problems. 

31.022  Annual  Railroad  Management  Institute  (No  Credit)  Executive  develop- 
ment program  for  executives  directing  operations,  management  procedures. 

31.023  Annual  Motor  Transportation  Management  Institute  (No  Credit)  Execu- 
tive development  program  for  top,  middle  management  executives.  Current 
problems  of  economics,  management,  regulation. 

31.025  Annual  Ocean  Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade  Management  Institute  (No 
Credit)  Efficient  shipping  management;  finance;  administration;  merchant 
marine  policy.  Foreign  trade  developments  and  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can shipping.  For  executives  programming,  directing  operations. 

31.026  Workshop  Conference  on  Coordinated  Transportation  (No  Credit)  Work- 
shop for  analyzing  principles,  technology,  management  organization  of 
coordinated  transport  systems.  Profit  potentials  of  coordinated  transpor- 
tation systems  of  two  or  more  modes  including  rail,  highway,  air,  water, 
pipeline.  Problems  of  government  regulation. 

31.051  Institute  on  R  &  D  Management  (No  Credit)  To  present  advanced 
thinking  and  practice  in  the  administration  of  research  and  its  application. 
Each  program  is  built  around  a  topical  theme  or  problem. 

31.052  Institute  on  Information  Storage  and  Retrieval  (No  Credit)  Current 
developments  in  handling  technical  literature.  Management  of  technical 
information  centers. 

31.053  Institute  on  Electronics  in  Management  (No  Credit)  Current  develop- 
ments in  electronic  processing  and  automation;  management  problems 
and  their  solutions;  field  visits  and  reports  on  experience;  potential  appli- 
cations and  their  challenge  to  management. 

31.054  Institute  on  Electronic  Information  Display  Systems  (No  Credit)  To  pre- 
sent current  capabilities  and  trends  in  information  display  systems  with 
emphasis  on  command/control  and   management  systems. 

31.055  Institute  on  Data  Transmission  (No  Credit)  State  of  the  art  and  current 
developments  in  data  transmission;  problems  of  data  transmission;  data 
transmission  considerations  affecting  related  fields. 

31.056  Institute  on  Technical  Data  Handling  (No  Credit)  Special  problems  and 
methods  in  collection,  storage  and  retrieval  of  technical  data,  differentiated 
from  literature  processing. 
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31.057  Institute  on  Advanced  Computer  Programming  (No  Credit)  An  intensive 
summary  and  evaluation  of  developments  in  computer  languages  and 
computer  programming. 

31.058  Institute  on  Developments  in  Cybernetics  (No  Credit)  A  review  of  con- 
cepts, current  research.  Application  of  cybernetic  theory. 

31.059  Institute  on  Patents  and  Copyright  (No  Credit)  Annual  seminar  related 
to  a  current  theme,  problem,  or  development  of  significance  to  R  &  D 
administrators,  technical  information  specialists,  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  relationship  of  patent  and  copyright  systems  to  develop- 
ing technology  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 

31.066  Institute  on  Church  Financial  Management  (No  Credit)  Program  of  four 
intensive  short  courses  for  men  and  women  who  wish  professional 
guidance  and  practical  assistance  in  administering  church  financial 
resources.  Accounting,  budgeting,  fund  raising,  purchasing. 

31.068  Institute  on  Church  Property  Management  (No  Credit)  Series  of  four 
intensive  short  courses  for  clergy  and  laity  who  wish  specific  advanced 
training  for  their  task  of  administering  real  estate  and  equipment  for 
religious  purposes.  Using,  maintaining,  acquiring,  insuring. 

31.069  Institute  on  Church  Office  Management  (No  Credit)  Group  of  four 
intensive  short  courses  to  develop  further  competence  in  administering 
office  functions.  Planning  and  staffing,  providing  space  and  equipment, 
maintaining  records,  performing  office  services. 

31.070  Institute  on  Church  Personnel  Management  (No  Credit)  Schedule  of  four 
intensive  short  courses  in  effective  stewardship  of  staff  time  and  talents. 
Determining  and  describing  staff  positions;  enlisting  and  training  non- 
professional staff,  both  volunteers  and  employees;  maintaining  staff  morale. 

31.501  Institute  on  Business  Finance  for  High  School  Teachers  (3)  Seminars, 
discussions,  lectures,  field  trips,  to  increase  understanding  of  how  business 
firms  and  individuals  save,  borrow,  invest  funds.  Fellowships  covering 
tuition,  luncheons,  books  provided  by  D.  C.  Savings  and  Loan  League. 

31.504  Institute  on  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  (3)  Official  study  Course  I  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  Basic  principles,  methods,  tech- 
niques. Satisfactory  grade  accepted  by  Appraisal  Institute  in  lieu  of 
Required  Examination  1.  Prerequisites,  11.576,  11.577  (or  at  least  two 
years  experience);  also  recommended  background,  11.578,   11.585. 

31.505  Institute  on  Real  Estate  Appraisal  II  (3)  Case  study  Course  11  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  Urban  properties:  appraising 
procedures,  capitalization  techniques,  case  studies,  problems.  Credit 
applicable  towards  membership  in  Institute.  Prerequisite,  31 .504,  Appraisal 
I  of  AIRE  A,  or  passing  AIRE  A  Examination  I. 

31.550  Institute  on  Modern  Archival  Administration  (3)  Lectures  and  discussions 
on  all  phases  of  archives  administration  including  Government,  Business, 
Church,  and  College/ University;  laboratory  experience  in  the  National 
Archives,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Maryland  Hall  of  Records. 

31.551  Institute  on  Records  Management  (3)  Offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service.  Emphasizes  constructive  approach 
aimed  at  effective  and  economical  creation,  maintenance,  retention  of 
records  of  maximum  use  to  organization  concerned. 

31.552  Prat  tic  um  in  Data  Processing  (9)  Six  weeks  intensive  review  of  fundamen- 
tals, current  state  of  data  processing.  Special  attention  to  electronic 
accounting  machines,  computers,  computer  programming. 
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Management  Development 

The  Center  for  Technology  and  Administration,  for  the  School  of 
Government  and  Public  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, have  both  maintained  special  programs  in  the  field  of  Management  Develop- 
ment, mainly  on  the  basis  of  special  contractual  arrangement  with  governmental 
or  business  groups  of  supervisors  and  executives.  Such  offerings  will  continue  to 
be  available  through  the  integrated  resources  of  the  two  Schools  and  the  Center, 
selecting  or  combining  capabilities  to  best   meet  the  particular  need. 
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The  Faculty 

The  full-time  faculty  reflects  the  combination  of  strong  academic  back- 
ground and  business,  government,  military,  and  consulting  experience.  Several  have 
served  as  vice-presidents  of  their  firms;  one  for  two  terms  as  president  of  his 
national  association;  one  as  his  country's  representative  (with  Ambassadorial  rank) 
to  an  international  organization;  and  another  as  senior  research  specialist  for  a 
U.S.  Senate  Committee.  Currently,  full-time  faculty  are  serving  on  Boards  of 
Directors  of  business  firms;  as  committee  members,  officers,  and  educational  con- 
sultants of  trade  and  professional  associations  (including  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce);  in  editorial  capacities;  and  as  consultants.  Many  are  active  on  lecture 
platforms  throughout  the  country. 

Supplementing  the  full-time  faculty  are  experts  from  business,  govern- 
ment, and  the  military  who  serve  on  the  part-time  faculty  and  as  guest  lecturers. 
Utilizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  practicing  executives  has  many  advan- 
tages. Students  meet  leaders  in  various  fields,  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  current 
developments,  learn  how  operating  executives  think,  and  enjoy  many  benefits  not 
generally  available  to  college  students.  This  strong  combination  of  theory  and 
successful  practical  experience  has  been  a  key  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  School's 
graduates  to  progress  rapidly  in  their  careers. 

For  non-business  courses,  the  School  draws  upon  the  entire  University 
faculty  of  nationally  and  internationally  recognized  scholars  and  experts. 

Full-Time  Faculty 

(Date  in  parentheses  following  each  name  is  the  date  of  first  appointment  to  the  Faculty) 

Professors 

Nathan  A.  Batly  (1946),  B.S.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia   (Dean) 

Charles  A.  Dailey  (1964),  B.A.,  Southern  Methodist;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  (Direc- 
tor, Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Management  Program) 

Marvin  L.  Fair  (1958),  B.A.,  Ohio;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  (Director,  Trans- 
portation Program) 

Frederic  H.  Glade,  Jr.**  (1965),  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
(Director,  Marketing  Program) 

Joseph  E.  Hampton  (1961),  B.S.,  Florida;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State;  C.P.A., 
Florida   (Director,  Accounting  Program) 

Ole  S.  Johnson*  (1960),  B.A.,  Jamestown;  M.B.A.,  Northwestern;  Ph.D.,  Pitts- 
burgh (Director,  Marketing  Program) 

Howe  Martyn  (1961),  B.A.,  Toronto;  M.A.,  Oxford  (Director,  International 
Business  Program) 

Walter  F.  Muhlbach  (1957),  Ph.B.,  Chicago;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  (Director, 
Finance  Program) 

Nikos  G.  Photias  (1949),  B.A.,  Athens  University;  M.B.A.,  Handelshochschule- 
Koenigsberg;  M.Sc.Pol.,  Ph.D.,  Albertus  University-Koenigsberg;  LL.D.,  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  University-Berlin  (Assistant  Dean,  Doctoral  Program;  Director, 
Managerial  Analysis  Program) 

Daniel  D.  Roman  (1963),-  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  California  (Director, 
R&D  and  Production  Management  Programs) 


♦Until  June  30.  1965. 
**As  of  Sept.  1,  1965. 
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Charles  L.  Shaffer  (1965),  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University. 

John  H.  Smith    (1947),   B.A.,   Iowa   State  Teachers   College;   M.B.A.,   Ph.D., 

Chicago 
Harold  B.  Wess  (1953),  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Visiting  Professor 

Paul  W.  Howerton  (1964),  Ph.B.,  Northwestern  (Director,  Center  for  Tech- 
nology and  Administration) 

Emeriti 
Fritz  Karl  Mann  (1936),  Dr.Jur.,  Goettigen;  Ph.D.,  Berlin 
Leon  C.  Marshall  (1936),  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Harvard 
Ernst  Posner  (1939),  Ph.D.,  Berlin 

Associate  Professors 

Orton  W.  Boyd  (1959),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  C.P.A.,  District  of  Columbia 

Elcanon  Isaacs  (1959),  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Cincinnati;  S.J.D.,  Harvard  (Coordinator, 
Business  Law  Curriculum) 

Laura  L.  Karadbil  (1958),  B.S.  in  B.A.;  M.B.A.,  American;  C.P.A.,  State  of 
Maryland 

Martin  L.  King  (1960);  B.S.,  Alabama;  M.S.,  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

James  Owens  (1961),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Loyola  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  George- 
town (Assistant  to  Dean,  M.B.A.  Program) 

William  J.  Reckmeyer  (1965),  B.S.,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State. 

Harry  Rosenthal  (1955),  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  American. 

Maurice  Seldin  (1965),  B.S.,  M.B.A. ,  UCLA;  D.B.A.,  Indiana  (Director,  Real 
Estate  Program) 

Harry  J.  Wheaton  (1959),  B.B.A.,  Washington;  M.B.A.,  American  (Assistant 
to  Dean,  Undergraduate  Program) 

Assistant  Professors 
James  R.  Butts  (1964),  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic;  M.S.,  New  York 
John  M.  Christensen,  Jr.  (1964),  B.S.,  U.S.  Military  Academy;  M.B.A.,  Harvard 
Charles  E.  Creager  (1965),  B.S.,  Baltimore;  M.B.A.,  American 
Robert  W.  Miller    (1965),    A.B.,    University    of    Pacific;    M.B.A.,    Harvard 
(Director,   Business-Government   Relations  Program) 

Graduate  Assistant — 1964-65 
William  E.  Varrieur,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Fresno  State 

Fellows— 1964-65 
William  Bailey,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  American  (Finance,  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.) 
Talal  A.   Bisat,  B.S.   in   B.A.,   M.B.A.,   American    (Accounting) 
Morris  R.  Bosin,  B.S.  in  B.A.;  American   (Marketing) 
Henry  Claflin,  B.A.,  Stanford;  M.B.A.,  New  York  (International  Business) 
Michael   Hubona,   B.A.   in   Econ.,   Denison;   M.B.A.,   Northwestern    (Finance, 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co.) 
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Ziad  Idilby,  B.A.  in  Bus.,  American,  Beirut;  M.B.A.,  American  (International 
Business  Research  Laboratory) 

George  Picot,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  American 

Robert  L.  Whipple,  B.A.,  Rice  Institute;  M.A.,  American  (Transportation) 

Part-Time  Faculty 

Adjunct  Professors 

Hugh  C.  Bickford  (1947),  B.S.,  M.A.,  American;  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  National. 
Tax  Attorney. 

Ernest  E.  Blanche  (1946),  A.B.,  A.M.,  Bucknell;  Ph.D.,  Illinois. 
President,  Ernest  E.  Blanche  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Frank  G.  Coolsen  (1961),  B.S.,  Northwestern;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Illinois. 
Senior  Economist,  Bureau  of  Economics,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

William   R.   Divine    (1947),   B.A.,   Pomona;   M.A.,   Cincinnati;   J.D.,   George 

Washington.  Controller,  Southern  Railway  System. 

Harry  W.  Ketchum  (1939),  B.A.,  Denver;  M.B.A.,  Harvard.  Economist,  Food 
Irradiation  Unit,  Office  of  Chemicals  &  Consumer  Products,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Elmer  C.  Koch  (1940),  B.S.,  M.S.,  Illinois;  LL.B.,  Wisconsin. 
Research  Accountant,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Martin  Kreisberg  (1951),  B.S.C.,  Northwestern;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Head,  Man- 
agement Analysis  Studies,  Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research 
Service,   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Melvin  E.  Lewis  (1949),  B.A.,  George  Washington;  M.A.,  American;  C.P.A., 
Virginia,  Chief  Accountant,  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission. 

Eugene  C.  Moyer  (1947),  B.S.,  Georgetown;  C.P.A.,  State  of  Maryland. 
Manager,  D.  C.  Office,  Arthur  Young  &  Company;  Board  of  Accounting,  D.C. 

Ralph  Robey  (1963),  A.B.,  Indiana;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia. 
Economic  Consultant  and  Lecturer. 

Myles  E.  Robinson  (1949),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern. 
Director,  Department  of  Economics  and  Transportation,  National  Coal  Assn. 

Ernest  Rubin  (1958),  B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia. 
Chief,  Eastern  European  Section,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Harold  H.  Shively  (1960),  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  J.D.,  Chicago. 

Dean  Emeritus,  School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Hartford. 

Professorial  Lecturers 

Herbert  Ashton,  A.B.,  Cornell;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 
Transportation  Consultant,  Transportation  Consultants,  Inc. 

Martin  Atlas,  A.B.,  New  York;  A.M..  Columbia;  LL.B.,  George  Washington. 
Executive  Vice-President,  Cafritz  Company,  Realtor  and  Builder. 

Claude  D.  Baldwin,  B.S.,  Denver;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Illinois.  Chief,  Management 
Information  and  Statistics  Division,  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Oscar  Bessio,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Cooper  Union;  M.S.  in  M.E.,  Columbia;  M.B.A., 
American.  Engineer,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
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Harry  A.  Boswell,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Maryland;  LL.B.,  Georgetown.  Realtor;  Chairman, 
Maryland  Economic  Development  Commission;  Director,  Maryland  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Donald  R.  Brenner,  B.Sc,  LL.B.,  Ohio  State.  Attorney. 

William  J.  Burns,  B.S.,  Maryland;  M.B.A.,  American.  Executive  Vice-President, 
Tri-State  Motor  Transit  Co. 

Leo  David,  B.A.,   George  Washington;   M.B.A.,   Harvard;  C.P.M. 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Greenhoot,  Inc.,  Realtor. 

Lawrence  Dobrow,  B.A.,  New  York.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Creative 
Director,  Lewis,  Dobrow  &  Lamb,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency 

Bernard  T.  Dodder,  B.S.,  Oklahoma  A  &  M;  M.S.,  Iowa  State;  C.P.A.,  State  of 
Maryland.  President,  Dodder  Mutual  Insurance  Agency  (ret.);  Insurance  Con- 
sultant. 

Arthur  M.  Fisher,  M.A.I.  Realtor;  Chief  Examiner  of  Technical  Committees, 
AIRE  A. 

Lloyd  Fletcher,  B.S.,  Texas;  J.D.,  George  Washington. 
Commissioner,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Edwin  I.  Golding,  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  M.S.E.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan.  System 
Design  Officer,  Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Nelson  P.  Greller,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  New  York;  P.E.,  District  of  Columbia. 
President,  Nelson  P.  Greller  &  Associates,  Management  Consultants. 

Raymond  W.  Hoecker,  B.S.,  Iowa  State;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  Chief,  Whole- 
saling &  Retailing  Branch,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Past  President,  D.  C.  Chapter,  American  Marketing  Association. 

Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody;  M.R.E.,  Wesley  Theological  Seminary.  (Also  Director,  Center  for 
Church  Business  Management). 

Leonard  I.  Jacobs,  B.C.E.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  P.E.,  District  of 
Columbia.  Engineer,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  Consult- 
ant, Nelson  P.   Greller  &  Associates,  Management  Consultants. 

Maxwell  Kaufman,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Harvard.  Branch  Chief,  Corporation  Finance 
Division,  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission. 

Arnold  M.  Kronstadt.  B.M.E.,  George  Washington;  P.E.,  State  of  Maryland 
and  D.  C.  Partner,  Collins  &  Kronstadt,  Architects  and  Engineers. 

Jac  Lehrman,  Executive  Vice-President,  Giant  Food,  Inc. 

Edward  J.  McGowen,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  J.D.,  Chicago;  C.P.A.,  District  of  Columbia 

and  Illinois.  Resident  Manager,  Alexander  Grant  &  Co. 
Loring  K.  Macy,  B.S.  in  Agri.,  Iowa  State.   Former  Director,  Bureau  of  Foreign 

Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Frederick  A.  Marsteller,  B.A.,  Washington  &  Lee.  Marsteller,  McCabe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Realtors. 

Ferd  Nauheim,  Partner,  Kalb  Voorhis  and  Company;  Direct  Mail,  Sales,  and 
Sales  Training  Consultant;  Past-President,   Washington  Sales  Executives  Club. 

Stanley  Nehmer,  B.S.S.,  College  of  City  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Columbia.  Deputy 
Director,  Office  of  International  Resources,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

Robert  F.  Powell,  B.S.,  Yale;  M.S.,  Cornell.  Head,  U.S.  Navy  School  of  Work 
Study,  Department  of  the  Navy. 
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Albert  M.  Prosterman,  A.B.,  Illinois.  President,  A.  M.  Prosterman  &  Associ- 
ates, Marketing  Consultants. 

A.  M.  Prothro,  B.A.,  Baylor;  LL.B.,  George  Washington.  Director,  Legal  Division, 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

William  F.  Rogers,  A.B.,  Arkansas.  Director  of  Personnel,  Giant  Food,  Inc. 
Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York;  J.D.,  George  Washington.    Chief 

Economist  and  Director  of  Policy   Planning,   National  Association   of   Home 

Builders. 

Irving  G.  Rudd,  B.S.,  Harvard;  M.A.,  Columbia.  Senior  Vice  President,  D.  C. 
National  Bank. 

David  Sachs,  B.A.,  Michigan;  M.B.A.,  Harvard;  M.A.I.  Partner,  George  S.  King 
Company,  Realtors. 

Wilson  L.  Scott,  B.A.,  Yale;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Director,  Data  Unlimited. 

Jacob  Seidenberg,  B.S.,  Temple;  LL.B.,  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Cornell. 
Industrial  Relations  Consultant. 

Wilford  L.  White,  A.B.,  Colorado;  M.B.A.,  D.C.S.,  Harvard.  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Research   Assistance,   Small  Business   Administration. 

Carey  Winston,  C.P.M.,  President,  The  Carey  Winston  Company;  Past  Presi- 
dent, Washington  Real  Estate  Board,  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

Lecturers 

C.  Stevens  Avery  II,  B.S.,  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  M.B.A.,  Harvard. 

Registered  Representative,  Ferris  &  Company. 
William  K.  Bishop,  A.B.,  Bucknell;  M.L.,  Pittsburgh. 

Store  Manager,  Woodward  &  Lothrop. 
Robert  Isham  Bowles,  B.A.,  Idaho;  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Georgetown.   Partner,  Colby 

and  Bowles,  Attorneys. 
Harold  M.  Briggs,  B.S.,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  M.E.,  U.  S.  Naval  PG  School. 

President,  Washington  Technological  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Brooke  Bright,  A.B.,  American.  Director,  Personnel  Development  and  Labor 
Relations,  Atlantic  Research  Corporation. 

George  Brite,  B.S.,  Maryland;  M.B.A.,  American.  Analyst  in  Industrial  Organi- 
zations &  Corporation  Finance,  Library  of  Congress. 

Harold  A.  Burch,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania.  M.B.A.,  American.  Marsteller,  McCabe 
&  Co.,  Realtors. 

Benjamin  Burdetsky,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Temple.  Supervisory  Digital  Computer  Analyst, 
Department  of  Labor. 

W.  Donald  Calomiris,  A.B.A.,  American;  C.P.M.  Treasurer  and  Property  Man- 
ager, William  Calomiris  Investment  Corporation. 

Herschel  Cutler,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  Boston;  M.B.A.,  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse. 
Assistant  to  the  Economist,  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Gabriel  Danihel,  J.D.,  University  of  Bratislava;  M.B.A.,  New  York. 
Accountant,  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission. 

David  Delker,  A.B.,  Notre   Dame;   LL.B.,   LL.M.,   Georgetown. 
Associate  Counsel,  Atlantic  Research  Corporation. 

N.  X.  Dien,  B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown;  M.A.,  George  Washington. 
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Lowell  R.  Ditzen,  B.A.,  William  Jewell;  B.D.,  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary; D.D.,  Park;  LL.D.,  Central.  Director,  The  National  Presbyterian  Center. 

Guy  Douyon,  Licencie  en  Droit,  Haiti;  M.B.A.,  American.  International  Econo- 
mist, Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

William  C.  Dulin,  A.B.,  Western  Reserve;  M.B.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  American, 
Financial  Assistant  to  the  President,  Acacia  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Julian  Feldman,  B.A.,  Queens;  M.S.,  Ohio  State.  Executive  Director,  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation. 

George  M.  Ferris,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Princeton;  M.B.A.,  Harvard.  Managing  Partner, 
Ferris  and  Company,  Investment  Bankers. 

Bernard  Feuer,  B.B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  LL.B.,  St.  Johns;  M.B.A., 
American.  Supervisory  Attorney-Advisor ,  Bureau  of  Finance,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Robert  M.  Fisher,  A.B.,  Michigan;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  Senior  Econo- 
mist, Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Robert  P.  Gatewood,  B.S.,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  C.L.U.  Robert  P.  Gatewood 
and  Company,  Financial  Advisors;  Past-President,  D.  C.  Chapter,  American 
College  of  Life  Underwriters. 

Eugene  A.  Gilmore,  B.A.,  Wisconsin;  M.B.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
State  Department  Officer  (Ret.) 

Robert  M.  Gladstone,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  North 
Carolina.  Economic  Analyst,  Market  and  Business  Research. 

Sidney  Glassman,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Columbia.  Vice- 
President,  Residential  Management,  Charles  E.  Smith  &  Company. 

John  E.  Gogarty,  B.S.,  Maryland;  M.A.I.    Real  Estate  Appraiser. 

Harry  Lee  Gray,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  American.  Assistant  Chief,  Finance 
Division,  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

D'Arcy  Harvey,  B.A.,  Montana;  M.A.,  Chicago.  Chief,  Program  Control  Staff, 
Federal  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Prosper  Hill,  B.A.,  Washington;  M.B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State. 
Vice-President,  J.  D.  Marsh  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Alden  W.  Hoage,  A.B.,  Maryland;  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  George  Washington.  Attorney. 

Paul  A.  Jason,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State.  National  Manager,  Government  Sales, 
General  Binding  Corporation. 

Earle  V.  Johnson,  A.B.,  Brown;  M.A.I.  Deputy  Director,  Appraisal  Staff,  UDS, 
General  Services  Administration. 

Martin  L.  Kamerow,  B.C.S.,  M.C.S.,  Benjamin  Franklin;  C.P.A.,  Virginia,  Mary^ 
land,  District  of  Columbia.  Partner,  Kamerow  &  Serber. 

Nicholas  Kapnistos,   B.S.,   Bethany;  M.B.A.,   LL.B.,  American.  Attorney. 

Louis  A.  Kinum,  B.S.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  Director  of  Marketing, 
National  Institute  of  Dry  Cleaning. 

Helen  Latimer,  A.B.,  Duke;  M.S.,  Columbia;  M.B.A.,  American. 

Edward  R.  Lehman,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New 
York.  Economist,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 

Robert  A.  Levy,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  American.  H.  Zinder  &  Asociates,  Inc. 

Jerome  P.  Lewis,  A.B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson;  A.B.,  George  Washington;  C.P.A., 
District  of  Columbia.  Partner,  Regardie  &  Brooks. 

Joseph  L.  McAuliff,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  Oklahoma  City;  M.B.A.,  Oklahoma.  General 
Economist,  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 
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Pinckney  G.  McElwee,  LL.B.,  Washington.  Head,  Legal  Department,  Guaranty 

Loan  Program,  Veterans  Administration. 
Martin  Maltenfort,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  Teachers  College;  M.B.A.,  Ameri- 
can. Division  Chief,  Department  of  Defense. 

William  A.  Mann,  B.A.,  Texas;  M.B.A.,  Kansas;  LL.B.,  George  Washington. 
Lawyer,  Bernstein,  Klein f eld  &  Alper. 

Joseph  Mensh,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  National.  Sidney  Z  Mensh  &  Company,  Realtors. 

Robert  Mintz,  B.S.,  New  York;  LL.B.,  St.  John's.  Chief,  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nancial Management  Offices;  Assistant  Controller,  National  Aeronautics  &  Space 
A  dministration. 

Rene  Mittelbronn,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Loyola  University  of  the  South.  Hearing 
Examiner,  Bureau  of  Rates  &  Practices,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Grant  C.  Moon,  A.B.,  Brigham  Young;  M.B.A.,  New  York.  Chief,  Courses  and 
Conference  Division,  Small  Business  Administration. 

Charles  A.  Morrissey,  A.B.,  Colby;  M.B.A.,  Harvard.  Federal  Government 
Representative,  Recordak  Corporation. 

Hugh  G.  E.  Paull,  B.C.S.,  Beniamin  Franklin.  Director  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, First  Baptist  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  D.  Perkins,  B.A.,  Michigan;  M.B.A.,  American.  Special  Representative, 
Pan-American  World  Airways. 

Lee  Perri,  Advertising  Certificate,  Diploma  in  Design,  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art.  Lee  Perri  Associates. 

Joseph  Raymond  Potter,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Maryland;  M.B.A.,  Western  Reserve.  Trans- 
portation Economist,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Walter  M.  Prichard,  B.S.,  Maryland:  M.B.A.,  American.  Materials  Manager, 
Atlantic  Research  Corporation.  Past-President  Washington  Purchasing  Agents 
Association. 

Ted  Morris  Rabun,  B.S.,  Florida;  M.S.,  Illinois.    U.  S.  General  Accounting  Office. 

Shirley  Reff,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  American.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

William  B.  Saunders,  B.A.,  Harvard;  M.A.,  American.  Saunders,  Banks  &  Co., 
Consultants. 

Casper  R.  Seline,  B.S.,  American.  Vice-President,  Boyce  Morgan  Associates, 
Direct  Mail  and  Business  Consultants. 

Carl  Skonberg,  Ph.B.,  M.B.A.,  Chicago.  Economist,  Bureau  of  Economics. 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Morris  J.  Slonim,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Harvard.  Mathematical  Statistician,  Data  Sys- 
tems and  Statistics  Department,  USAF. 

William  R.  Smith,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern;  M.B.A.,  Stanford.  Chief,  Data  Proces- 
sing Branch,  USAF,  Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Stanley  Stein,  B.S.,  Wharton.  Ross  Construction  Company. 

Herbert  P.  Stutts,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Maryland.  Admin.  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  College 
of  Continuing  Education,  American  University. 

Arthur  Lee  Walker,  B.S.,  North  Texas  State;  M.A.,  Colorado  State.  State 
Supervisor,  Business  Education,  State  Department  of  Education  of  Virginia. 

George  C.  Webster,  B.S.,  Marvland;  M.B.A.,  Harvard;  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  George- 
town.   President,  George  C.  Webster  and  Associates,  Management  Consultants. 

Edward  A.  White,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Georgetown.  Slater  &  Company. 

John  Wholihan,  B.S.,  Notre  Dame;  M.B.A.,  Indiana. 
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Regulations  Subject  to  Change 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  educational  process,  the  admission 
requirements,  courses  and  degrees  available,  degree  and  graduation 
requirements,  charges,  costs  and  other  information  contained  in  this 
Bulletin  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  by  the  University  and  are 
to  be  considered  as  informational  only  and  not  binding  in  any  way  on 
the  University.  Each  step  of  the  educational  process  from  admission 
through  graduation  requires  approval  by  appropriate  University  officials. 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  requirement,  to  deny 
admission,  and  after  a  student  is  admitted  to  require  a  student  to  with- 
draw or  to  refuse  to  grant  a  degree  if  a  student  does  not  satisfy  the 
University  in  its  sole  judgment  that  he  has  satisfactorily  met  its  degree 
requirements. 
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